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New  York  is  a  great  leave  town* 
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their  rails  lined  with  men 
coming  home  from  a  war.  As  his 
ship  passes  under  the  massive  red 
arch  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  the 
veteran  will  know  that  he  has  re- 
turned safely,  but  he  will  not  feel 
that  he  has  really  come  home  until 
he  starts  down  Market  Street  on 
his  first  leave  ashore. 

San  Francisco  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  hospitality  toward  men  who 
arrive  by  way  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
Just  over  a  hun- 
dred   years    ago  ♦* 
a  forest  of  bare  |. 
masts  rose  up  in 
the     magnificent 
bay.    The   masts 
belonged  to  sail- 
ing     ships      de- 
serted   even    by 
their       crews, 
gone  to  hunt  for 
gold.    It    was    a 
wild    and    wide- 
open    city    then, 
the  home  of  the 
Barbary      Coast 
and    the    second 
largest  gambling 
casino     in     the 
world,  the  scene 
of  tong  wars  and 
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vigilante  parties,  and  the  stamping 
ground  of  card  sharps,  stagecoach 
bandits,  bunko  artists,  and  assorted 
desperadoes  whose  passing  few 
people  will  be  found  to  mourn.  San 
Francisco  is  older  now  and  more 
settled  in  her  ways,  but  she  is  still 
a  colorful  city. 

The  serviceman's 
base  of   operations 
cisco  is  the  Armed 
CA  at  166  Embarcadero.  Here  he 
can  find  a   room   at  a  reasonable 
rate,  good  food,  barber  and  tailor 
shops,  a  laundry 
agency,     storage 
lockers,  and  just 
about  everything 
else  he  will  need. 
The  "Y"  carries 
,    on    a    lively    en- 
tertainment 
schedule     with 
something     for 
every   taste, 
from  a  Saturday 
night  dance  to  a 
Tuesday  Supper 
Club       (junior 
hostesses      pres- 
ent),     from      a 
classical    record- 
ing  program    to 
a     jam     session. 
Sports    activities 


*As  maintained  by   Louis   C.   Fink  in  the  Link   for   October-November    1951. 
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revolve  around  the  swimming  pool, 
gym,  and  handball  courts. 

The  "Y"  is  not  the  only  place 
where  San  Franciscans,  tradition- 
ally a  friendly  people,  welcome  the 
servicemen.  A  number  of  excellent 
centers,  most  of  them  supported  by 
church  groups,  offer  information, 
game  rooms,  refreshments,  and 
other  helpful  services.  In  addition 
to  the  two  USO's  (233  Pine  Street 
and  70  Oak  Street),  there  are  two 
servicemen's  centers  sponsored  by 
the  Christian  Business  Men's  Com- 
mittee (524  Market  Street)  and 
the  Lutheran  Service  Commission 
(334  Mason  Street)  and  similar 
places  maintained  by  the  Salvation 
Army  (Ferry  Building),  the 
American  Women's  Voluntary 
Services  (207  Powell  Street),  and 
the  Christian  Service  Club  (320 
Ellis  Street).  A  visitor  can  be  sure 
of  a  welcome  at  any  of  these  ad- 
dresses. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  see  every- 
thing there  is  to  see  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  single  day.  Two  days  is 
still  too  short,  two  weeks  is  not 
long  enough,  and  there  are  some 
people  who  after  the  better  part 
of  a  lifetime  are  still  learning  about 
the  city.  Here,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sight-seeing  serviceman,  is  a 
short  introductory  course  in  What 
to  See  in  San  Francisco. 

The  city  rises  up  on  the  north- 
ern tip  of  the  peninsula  shaped 
like  a  giant  thumb  that  encloses 
San  Francisco  Bay.  With  the  bay 
on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  other,  the  city  is  almost  an 
island.  San  Francisco  owes  much 
of  its  distinctive  character  to  the 
salt  water  that  surrounds  it  and  to 
the  hills  on  which  it  is  built :  Nob 
Hill,    Rincon   Hill,    Russian    Hill, 


Sutro  Crest,  Twin  Peaks,  Mount 
Olympus,  Lone  Mountain,  Mount 
Davidson,  Buena  Vista  Crest,  and 
Telegraph  Hill. 

Thanks  to  the  hills,  some  of  the 
city  streets  are  so  steep  that  steps 
have  been  built  into  the  sidewalks 
to  help  the  pedestrian  on  his  way. 
The  famous  cable  cars  were  once 
the  solution  to  the  transportation 
problem  posed  by  the  hills.  Now 
the  cable  cars  have  been  overtaken 
by  the  automobile  age,  but  they 
stubbornly  survive  the  attacks  of 
generation  after  generation  of  ef- 
ficiency experts.  Everybody  agrees 
that  they  are  completely  impracti- 
cal, expensive  to  keep  up,  hard  to 
operate,  uncomfortable  to  ride — 
but  San  Francisco  wouldn't  be  the 
same  without  them.  In  rush  hours 
riders  crowd  the  running  boards 
outside  and  hang  on  for  their  lives 
when  the  conductor  shouts,  "  'Kout 
for  the  curve !" 

The  Powell  Street  cable-car  line 
starts  at  the  turntable  at  the  inter- 
section of  Powell  and  Market 
streets.  The  little  cars  go  through 
the  center  of  the  downtown  shop- 
ping and  hotel  district  and  on  up 
the  side  of  Nob  Hill.  The  hill  was 
named  for  the  "nobs" — the  rail- 
road and  mining  tycoons — who 
lived  there  before  the  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906.  Nob  Hill  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  luxury 
hotels,  but  an  air  of  the  past  lingers 
on  in  the  old  brownstone  mansion 
that  houses  the  Pacific  Union  Club. 
This  was  the  Flood  mansion,  the 
only  one  of  the  Nob  Hill  palaces 
to  survive  the  fire. 

The  bell  tower  of  Grace  Cathe- 
dral rises  from  across  a  small  park 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Still  un- 
finished,  the   construction   of   the 


cathedral  has  been  going  on  since 
before  the  First  World  War.  Its 
carillon  is  a  familiar  sound  to 
downtown  San  Franciscans. 

Looking  south  from  Nob  Hill, 
one  can  see  the  shopping  district, 
the  crowded  streets  south  of 
Market,  and  the  hills  that  rise  up 
in  the  residential  districts  to  the 
southwest.  At  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  hills,  Mount  Davidson,  a 
103- foot-high  cross  marks  the 
place  where  a  sunrise  service  is 
held  each  Easter.  To  the  north  of 
Xob  Hill  are  block  after  block  of 
the  old  bay-window  houses  that 
mushroomed  after  the  fire,  and  be- 
yond these  are  the  bay  and  the 
hills  of  Marin  County,  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate.  To  the  east,  a 
silvery  tower  of  the  Bay  Bridge 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  foot  of 
California  Street. 

A  few  blocks  down  California 
Street  is  Grant  Avenue,  the  Main 
Street  of  the  largest  Chinese  settle- 
ment outside  Asia.  There  is  no 
mistaking  Chinatown.  Suddenly 
the  architecture  acquires  a  strong 
flavor  of  the  Orient,  drugstore 
windows  display  such  exotic  reme- 
dies as  dried  sea  horse,  and  grocery 
stores  advertise  strange  delicacies. 
Iron  dragons  climb  the  green 
standards  of  the  Grant  Avenue 
street  lamps  to  support  red  Chinese 
lanterns.  The  air  itself  is  full  of 
unfamiliar  smells. 

The  ancestors  of  the  residents 
of  Chinatown  came  from  China  to 
work  on  the  building  of  the  West- 
ern railroads ;  their  youngest  de- 
scendants can  be  seen  wearing 
Hopalong  Cassidy  hats.  Chinatown 
divides  its  attentions  between  the 
tourists  and  its  own  needs :  next 
door  to  a  souvenir  shop  selling  art 
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is  the  longest  single  span  suspension  in 
the  world. 


work  in  cloisonne  and  jade,  a 
food  store  will  feature  the  dried 
and  varnished  carcasses  of  ducks. 

In  St.  Mary's  Square,  named  for 
Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  granite 
and  stainless  steel  statue  of  Sun 
Yat-sen,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  faces  the  east.  Under 
the  dial  of  the  church  clock  can 
be  read  the  injunction  ''Son,  ob- 
serve the  time  and  fly  from  evil." 
Near  by  are  the  bright  red  doors 
of  the  Kong  Chow  Temple,  where 
a  figure  of  Kuan  Ti,  the  temple's 
patron  deity,  is  enshrined. 

Also  near  by  is  Portsmouth 
Square,  which  was  once  the  plaza 
of  the  Mexican  settlement  of 
Yerba  Buena.  The  square  re- 
mained the  civic  center  for  years 
after  Yerba  Buena  had  become 
San  Francisco  and  the  square  had 
been  renamed  in  honor  of  the 
U.S.S.  "Portsmouth,"  whose 
sailors  and  marines  landed  in  18-4-6 
to   raise   the   American   flag.    The 


I  thought  there  was  a  catch  to  it  too 
— until  I  found  out  he  was  selling  U.  S. 
Savings   Bonds. 


Vigilante  Committee  hanged  its 
first  victim,  a  thief  named  John 
Jenkins,  from  the  beams  of  a  house 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
square.  The  original  bell  that  was 
sounded  to  call  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee to  action  is  still  hanging  in 
Portsmouth  Square.  Another  re- 
minder of  the  past  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
who  used  to  sit  in  the  square  and 
talk  with  sailors  ashore  after  a 
cruise  across  the  Pacific. 

North  of  Chinatown  is  the  dis- 
trict known  in  the  tourist  guide- 
books as  the  Latin  Quarter,  North 
Beach,  or  Little  Italy.  It  spreads 
up  the  side  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
across  to  the  foot  of  Russian  Hill, 
and  around  the  waterfront  to  Fish- 
erman's Wharf.  The  Mediterra- 
nean flavor  of  North  Beach — 
which,  incidentally,  is  not  a  beach 
at  all — is  as  strong  as  the  Chinese 
flavor  of  Chinatown. 

The  heart  of  the  Italian  section 
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is  Washington  Square,  which,  as 
many  sharp-eyed  visitors  have 
noticed,  contains  a  statue,  not  of 
George  Washington,  but  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  On  the  streets  of 
this  region  will  be  found  restau- 
rants advertising  pizza,  caffe 
espresso,  lasagna,  risotto,  cappuc- 
cino, and  other  Italian  delicacies. 
North  Beach  is  also  the  center  of 
the  Spanish  and  Basque  colonies. 
Telegraph  Hill  owes  its  name  to 
the  semaphore  which  in  the  Gold 
Rush  days  signaled  the  arrival  of 
a  ship  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
As  the  city  grew  the  hill  became  an 
artists'  colony,  but  the  artists'  ram- 
shackle studios  have  now  often 
been  replaced  by  expensive  apart- 
ments. From  the  top  of  Coit 
Tower,  which  crowns  the  hill,  the 
visitor  can  see  for  himself  why  the 
landlords  can  charge  premium 
rents.  To  the  left  is  the  Golden 
Gate  and,  across  the  bridge.  Mount 
Tamalpais  and  the  entrance  to  the 
redwood  country.  Straight  ahead 
is  a  rocky  little  island  covered  with 
bleak  buildings — Alcatraz.  Al 
Capone  and  "Machine  Gun"  Kelly 
were  among  the  guests  the  Federal 
government  has  entertained  at  this 
grim  hotel.  To  the  right  is  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
leading  to  the  cities  spread  out 
along  the  slope  of  the  East  Bay. 
The  Bay  Bridge,  the  longest  in  the 
world,  is  in  fact  not  one  bridge  but 
two.  From  San  Francisco  to  the 
midway  point,  Yerba  Buena  Is- 
land, it  is  a  suspension  span ;  and 
from  the  island  to  Oakland,  a  can- 
tilever bridge.  Curving  around  the 
foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  is  the  Em- 
barcadero,  the  water  front,  where 
ocean-groinof  vessels  take  on  and 
and    passengers. 
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At  the  western  end  of  the  Embar- 
cadero  is  Fisherman's  Wharf. 

Except  when  the  boats  are  at 
sea,  the  crab-fishing  fleet  is  an- 
chored at  the  lagoon  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf.  Brown  nets  are 
spread  out  to  dry,  and  aged  fisher- 
men can  be  seen  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  the  sun,  mending  their 
nets  by  hand.  For  the  most  part 
the  boats  are  painted  white,  with 
blue,  green,  or  red  trim.  Fisher- 
man's Wharf  is  also  home  port  for 
the  larger  boats  of  the  sardine  fleet. 

The  catch  of  the  crab  fleet  can 
be  seen — and  smelled — steaming 
in  the  giant  kettles  lining  the  side- 
walks outside  the  sea-food  restau- 
rants along  the  lagoon.  In  many  of 
the  restaurants  the  visitor  can  look 
out  over  the  masts  of  the  crab 
boats  while  he  dines  on  crab  ciop- 
pino  or  broiled  lobster,  curried 
shrimp  or  abalone  steak,  rex  sole 
or  salmon. 

A  few  blocks  farther  along  the 
water  front  is  the  Maritime  Mu- 
seum. Here  are  preserved  relics  of 
the  days  when  San  Francisco  first 
became  a  world  port.  Among  the 
exhibits  are  carved  wooden  figure- 
heads of  sailing  ships  and  models 
of  Cape  Homers,  clippers,  side- 
wheel  steamers,  and  the  sleek  ves- 
sels that  now  ply  the  Pacific. 

Xear  Fisherman's  Wharf  is  one 
terminus  of  the  Powell  Street  cable 
car,  which  will  return  its  pas- 
sengers to  the  center  of  the  city.  By 
changing  to  a  west-bound  trolley 
car  on  Geary  Street,  you  can  ride 
through  the  Wrestern  Addition  to- 
ward the  ocean.  The  houses  of  this 
district  were  spared  in  the  great 
fire,  and  they  remain  today  in  all 
their  Gilded  Age  jigsaw  horror. 
Time  has  not  treated  them  kindly ; 


once  the  homes  of  the  fashionable, 
many  are  now  boarding  houses. 

Beyond  the  Western  Addition  is 
the  Richmond  District,  mainly  a 
residential  section,  and  then  the 
trolley  comes  to  Ocean  Beach, 
which,  unlike  North  Beach,  really 
is  a  beach.  The  end  of  the  trolley 
line  is  in  an  amusement  park  called 
Playland  at  the  Beach.  On  warm 
days  the  beach  is  thronged  with 
swimmers,  picnickers,  and  sun 
bathers.  From  Cliff  House,  a  res- 
taurant and  gift  shop,  can  be  seen 
the  misnamed  Seal  Rocks,  some 
four  hundred  feet  offshore.  Gen- 
erations of  tourists  have  had  to 
learn  that  the  animals  on  Seal 
Rocks  are  not  seals  but  sea  lions. 
They  are  sociable  animals,  crowd- 
ing together  on  the  rocks  and  fill- 
ing the  air  with  their  discordant 
roars. 

In  a  park  northeast  of  Cliff 
House  is  the  California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  built  as  a 
memorial  to  California's  dead  in 
the  First  World  War.  The  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  an  art 
gallery  and  houses  one  of  the  five 
original  bronze  castings  of  Rodin's 
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"Now  that  you've  popped  the  ques- 
tion, I'll  pop  one  right  back  at  you : 
How  much  money  do  you  make?" 


famous  statue  "The  Thinker."  In 
front  of  the  museum  is  a  flagpole 
marking  the  western  end  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway ;  the  eastern  end 
is  Columbus  Circle,  New  York. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  Golden 
Gate  is  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  military  post  of  over  fif- 
teen hundred  acres.  A  fortified 
area  since  1776,  when  it  was  head- 
quarters for  a  Spanish  garrison, 
it  is  now  headquarters  of  the  Sixth 
Army.  Few  servicemen  will  be 
found  visiting  here  on  their  day  of 
leave ! 

Due  south  of  the  Golden  Gate  is 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  city's  prin- 
cipal outdoor  playground.  The 
park's  thousand  acres  of  grass, 
trees,  lakes,  and  meadows  are  en- 
tirely man's  handiwork.  Eighty 
years  ago  the  area  was  a  bleak 
sandy  waste.  More  than  five  thou- 
sand kinds  of  plants  now  grow 
within  the  park,  sheep  and  buffa- 
loes graze  on  the  lush  grass,  and 
small  wild  creatures  of  many  kinds 
flourish. 

Among  the  many  attractions  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  are  the  California  Academy 


What  sounds  more  respectable — prison 
or  penitentiary? 
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of  Sciences  and  the  M.  H.  de 
Young  Museum.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  known  for  its  exhibi- 
tion groups  of  African  and  North 
American  animals  and  for  the 
Steinhart  Aquarium,  which  has  on 
display  thousands  of  fish  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  Norwegian 
explorer  Roald  Amundsen's  ship 
the  "Gjoa,"  the  first  ship  to  navi- 
gate the  legendary  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, rests  on  dry  land  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  park. 
Among  the  sports  which  can  be 
found  going  on  in  the  park  are 
baseball,  football,  soccer,  tennis, 
archery,  miniature  yachting,  model- 
plane  flying,  fly  casting,  horseshoe 
pitching,  horseback  riding,  cycling, 
boating,  and  polo.  Kezar  Stadium 
in  the  park  is  used  for  football 
games  by  high  school,  college,  pro- 
fessional, and  service  teams. 

Returning  again  to  the  center  of 
town,  the  visitor  can  stop  at  the 
civic  center,  the  cluster  of  build- 
ings in  the  triangle  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street.  Here  are  located 
the  public  library,  Federal  and 
State  buildings,  and  City  Hall.  Of 
more  general  interest  is  the  famous 
Opera  House,  where  the  United 
Nations  assembled  for  the  first 
time  and  where,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  was 
signed.  The  Opera  House — the 
first  municipally  owned  opera 
house  in  the  country — is  the  home 
of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Com- 
pany and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony. 

After  this  first  day's  sight-seeing 
the  serviceman  will  almost  certain- 
ly want  to  rest;  the  doors  of  the 
servicemen's  centers  are  wide  open 
to  him.  Here  he  can  take  a  load 


off    his    feet    while    friendly    San  Town."    Other   writers    elsewhere 

Franciscans    help    him    with    such  have    sung    the    praises    of    New 

weight}-  problems  as  planning  what  Orleans,  Washington,  Seattle,  San 

he  will  do  in  the  evening.  Diego,   Chicago,  and  Denver.   No 

Several     months    ago    a     New  one   will    deny    that   they   are    all 

Yorker  wrote  in  The  Link  that  pretty  fair  towns  for  the  service- 

"New     York's     a     Great     Leave  man — but  San  Francisco's  better ! 


Did  You  Know — 

That,  according  to  physicists,  this  printed  dot  (.)  weighs  approxi- 
mately two  billionths  of  an  ounce  ? 

That  light  exerts  pressure  and  can  cause  objects  to  move? 

That,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  clouds  definitely  do  not  float?  They 
are  supported  by  updrafts  of  air ;  otherwise,  being  heavier  than  air,  they 
would  fall  toward  the  earth ! 

That  odors  have  weight? 

That  the  bubonic  plague  killed  over  60,000,000  persons  in  the  four- 
teenth century?  According  to  medical  historians,  "the  Black  Death,"  as 
the  plague  was  called,  came  closer  than  any  other  disease  to  exterminating 
the  whole  human  race  ! 

That  there  are  well  over  900,000  known  species  of  living  animals  on 
this  earth  ? 

That  (according  to  one  Jedediah  Buxton,  an  English  mathematician 
who  computed  and  released  this  fact  to  the  world  in  about  1750)  one 
cubic  mile  of  human  hairs  would  consist  of  exactly  586,040,972,673,024,- 
000  strands? 

That  the  sun  is  about  100,000,000  times  larger  than  the  moon? 

That  close  to  40,000  persons,  or  the  equivalent  of  two-and-a-half 
infantry  divisions,  will  be  killed  in  traffic  accidents  during  the  next 
twelve  months  ?  So  watch  your  step ! 

— Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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All  records  are  broken  by  the  huge 
advance  sale  of  the  new  Bible ! 


Zhe  Kerned  Standard  Version 
oftkeftible 


Luther  Allan  Weigle 


A 


million  copies — the  largest  single  printing  order  ever  issued,  too  large 
for  any  one  plant  to  handle — are  now  being  produced  in  four  sections 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Weigle,  dean  emeritus  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  here 
compares  it  with  the  King  James  Version  and  points  out  some  of  its 

advantages. 


Since  1937  a  committee  of 
scholars  has  been  at  work  on 
the  revision  of  our  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  published  in  1946. 
More  than  two  million  copies  have 
been  sold,  and  it  seems  well  on  the 
way  to  general  use.  The  Revised 
Standard  Version  of 
the  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, will  be  pub- 
lished on  September 
30,  1952. 

This  is  the  second 
revision  of  the  King 
James  Version  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1611.  The 
first  revision  was  made 
in  the  1870's  and  pub- 
lished in  1881-85  and 
1901. 

The  present  revision  was  au- 
thorized by  the  International 
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Council  of  Religious  Education, 
on  behalf  of  the  forty  denomina- 
tions whose  educational  boards 
were  associated  in  it.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  authorized 
by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
You  may  be  using  the  unrevised 
King  James  Version 
of  the  Bible  without 
knowing  it.  Here  are 
a  few  test  questions : 
Is  each  numbered 
verse  in  your  Bible 
printed  as  a  separate 
paragraph  ? 

Do  people  in  your 
Bible  address  one 
another  as  "thou"  and 
"thee"?  Do  they  say 
"hath"  for  "has,"  and 
"walkest"  or  "walk- 
eth"  for  "walk"? 
Does  your  Bible  say  that  the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  "har- 


nessed"  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Exodus  13:  18)? 

Does  it  say  that  Jonathan  "gave 
his  artillery  unto  his  lad"  (I 
Samuel  20:'40)? 

Does  Psalm  119:  147  read:  "I 
prevented  the  dawning  of  the 
morning"  ? 

Does  your  New  Testament  rep- 
resent Jesus  as  accusing  the  Phari- 
sees of  straining  "at"  a  gnat  (Mat- 
thew 23:  24)? 

Does  it  have  Paul  begin  his  de- 
fense before  the  mob  in  Jerusalem 
by  saying,  "I  am  verily  a  man 
which  am  a  Jew"  (Acts  22 :  3)  ? 

Does  it  have  Paul  write  to  the 
Corinthians  :  "Ye  are  not  straitened 
in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your 
own  bowels"  (II  Corinthians  6: 
12)? 

Does  it  have  him  warn  them  that 
"evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners"  (I  Corinthians  15  :  33)  ? 

If  your  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  affirmative,  you  are  using 
the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible,  translated  in  16117  without 
revision  in  the  light  of  newr  knowl- 
edge or  changing  English  usage. 

The  Revised  Standard  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  when  it  is 
published  in  September  1952,  will 
say  that  "the  people  of  Israel  went 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
equipped  for  battle."  It  will  say 
that  Jonathan  "gave  his  weapons 
to  his  lad."  Psalm  119:147  will 
read :  "I  rise  before  the  dawn." 

Many  of  you  are  now  using  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  since  it  was  pub- 
lished six  vears  ago.  You  will  find 
in  it  that  Jesus  accused  the  Phari- 
sees of  "straining  out  a  gnat,"  and 
that  Paul  began  his  defense  by  say- 
ing, "I  am  a  Jew."  Paul  wrote  to 


the  Corinthians :  "You  are  not  re- 
stricted by  us,  but  you  are  re- 
stricted in  your  own  affections." 
He  warned  them  that  "bad  com- 
pany ruins  good  morals." 

There  are  three  major  reasons 
why  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the 
English   translation   at   this   time : 

1.  Because  the  King  James 
translators  used  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Nezv  Testament  which  zvas 
full  of  mistakes,  containing  the  ac- 
cumulated errors  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  manuscript  copying. 

It  was  the  edition  of  Beza,  wrho 
closely  followed  that  of  Erasmus, 
which  had  been  based  upon  only 
eight  medieval  Greek  manuscripts, 
the  oldest  of  which  was  written  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  King  James 
Version  of  the  New  Testament 
contains  181,258  words,  and  these 
are  wrong  in  more  than  five  thou- 
sand places,  counting  each  mis- 
take in  the  Greek  text  as  one 
whether  it  contains  one  word  or 
several. 

We  now  possess  about  forty-five 
hundred  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  about  two 
hundred  are  really  ancient,  written 
in  uncial  (capital)  letters.  The  best 
of  these  manuscripts  date  from  the 
early  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth 
centuries  ;  and  they  afford  to  schol- 
ars incomparably  better  tools  for 
getting  rid  of  errors  and  recover- 
ing what  was  the  original  wording 
of  the  Greek  text.  The  evidence 
for  the  text  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  is  better  than  for 
any  other  ancient  book,  both  in 
the  number  of  extant  manuscripts 
and  in  the  nearness  of  the  date  of 
some  of  these  manuscripts  to  the 
date  when  the  book  was  originally 
written. 
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2.  Because  we  now  possess  new 
resources  for  understanding  the 
vocabulary,  the  grammar,  and  the 
idioms  of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Greek  languages  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Bible  were  written, 
and  so  are  better  equipped  to  re- 
cover their  original  meaning. 

The  past  eighty  years  have  been 
the  Age  of  Discoveries  in  Bible 
lands. 

An  amazing  body  of  Greek 
papyri — private  letters,  official  re- 
ports, wills,  business  accounts — 
has  been  unearthed  in  Egypt  since 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  records  of  day-to-day 
human  activity  prove  that  "Biblical 
Greek"  was  really  the  spoken 
vernacular  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
— not  the  classical  Greek  which 
the  King  James  translators  in  1611 
and  the  revisers  in  the  1870's  sup- 
posed it  to  be. 

Much  progress  has  been  made 
throughout  the  past  seventy-five 
years  in  archaeological  studies 
bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  A  vast  quantity 
of  writings  in  related  Semitic  lan- 
guages, some  of  them  only  recently 
discovered,  has  greatly  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  Biblical  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  and  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  Bible  lands.  The 
analysis  of  religious  texts  from  the 
ancient  Near  East  has  made  clearer 
the  significance  of  ideas  and  prac- 
tices recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

3.  Because  the  meaning  of  many 
English  zvords  and  phrases  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  King 
James  Version  zvas  made. 

Many  of  its  forms  of  expression 
have  become  archaic,  while  still 
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generally  intelligible.  Other  words 
are  obsolete  and  no  longer  under- 
stood by  the  common  reader. 

The  greatest  problem,  however, 
is  presented  by  the  English  words 
which  are  still  in  constant  use  but 
now  convey  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  they  had  in  1611 
and  in  the  King  James  Version. 
These  words  were  once  accurate 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures ;  but  now,  having 
changed  in  meaning,  they  have  be- 
come misleading.  They  no  longer 
say  what  the  King  James  transla- 
tors meant  them  to  say. 

The  King  James  Version  uses 
the  word  "let"  in  the  sense  of 
"hinder,"  "prevent"  to  mean  "pre- 
cede," "allow"  in  the  sense  of  "ap- 
prove," "c  ommunicat  e"  for 
"share,"  "conversation"  for  "con- 
duct," "comprehend"  for  "over- 
come," "ghost"  for  "spirit," 
"wealth"  for  "well-being,"  "allege" 
for  "prove,"  "demand"  for  "ask," 
"take  no  thought"  for  "be  not 
anxious,"  "purchase  a  good  de- 
gree" for  "gain  a  good  standing," 
and  so  on. 

"Immediately"  and  "straight- 
way" are  two  words  much  used  in 
the  New  Testament  which  leave 
one  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  mean- 
ing. But  unfortunately  the  Greek 
words  which  mean  immediately 
and  straightway  have  also  been 
translated  in  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion by  the  terms  "anon,"  "by  and 
by,"  and  "presently,"  all  of  which 
once  meant  "immediately"  and 
now  mean  "soon"  or  "after  a 
while."  When  Jesus  entered 
Peter's  house  in  Capernaum,  they 
told  him  immediately  that  Peter's 
mother-in-law  was  ill ;  but  the 
King  James  Version  (Mark  1 :  30) 


gives  the  modern  reader  the  im- 
pression that  they  did  a  bit  of  visit- 
ing first,  tor  it  says  that  ''anon" 
they  told  him  of  her.  Salome  de- 
manded that  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  be  given  her  on  a  platter 
immediately  (Mark  6:  25),  but  the 
King  James  Version  says  that  she 
asked  that  it  be  gtfven  her  "by  and 
by."  In  the  parable  of  the  sower 
(Matthew  13:21)  Jesus  said  of 
the  hearer  who  is  like  stony  ground 
that  when  persecution  comes  he 
immediately  falls  away;  the  King 
James  Version  says  that  "by  and 
by  he  is  offended." 

More  than  three  hundred  such 
English  words  are  used  in  the  King 
James  Version  in  a  sense  substan- 
tially different  from  that  which 
they  now  convey.  Not  only  does  it 
do  the  King  James  translators  no 
honor,  but  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
them  and  to  the  truth  which  they 
understood  and  expressed,  to  re- 
tain these  words  which  now  convey 
meanings  they  did  not  intend. 

The  style  of  the  Revised  Stand- 
ard Version  is  direct.  The  inverted 
order  of  subject  and  predicate  is 
avoided  except  where  it  seems 
necessary  to  convey  the  emphasis 
of  the  Greek.  The  number  of  sus- 
pended clauses  is  reduced  to  that 
minimum  which  the  Greek  de- 
mands. The  aim  has  been  to  pre- 
sent a  version  easy  to  read  aloud  in 
public  worship,  and  not  hard  for 
hearers  to  understand.  The  clauses 
are  therefore  put  in  a  natural 
order,  and  the  sentences  are  some- 
times shorter  than  in  the  King 
James  Version. 

In  general,  the  Revised  Stand- 
ard Version  uses  the  simpler  forms. 
"To"  is  used  instead  of  "unto,"  and 
usually  "on"  replaces  "upon."  "En- 


ter into"  is  "enter."  The  "so"  is 
omitted  from  "whosoever,"  "what- 
soever," and  the  like.  "According 
as"  is  simply  "as."  "Insomuch 
that"  is  "so  that."  "They  that" 
and  "them  that"  are  "those  who." 
"Because  that"  and  "for  that"  are 
"because"  and  "for."  Such  expres- 
sions as  "on  this  wise,"  "set  at 
naught,"  "the  which,"  "an  eight 
days,"  and  "on  sleep,"  and  such 
words  as  "privily,"  "wherein," 
"whereby,"  "thereabout,"  and 
"divers"  are  replaced  by  modern 
equivalents. 

The  committee  of  thirty-two 
scholars  who  participated  in  the 
work  of  revision  was  charged,  by 
the  authorizing  vote  of  what  is 
now  the  Division  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A., 
to 

embody  the  best  results  of  modern 
scholarship  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  express  this  meaning 
in  English  diction  which  is  designed 
for  use  in  public  and  private  worship 
and  preserves  those  qualities  which 
have  given  to  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion a  supreme  place  in  English 
literature. 

They  have  sought  to  revise  the 
King  James  Version  in  the  light 
of  the  best  evidence  of  ancient 
manuscripts  as  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  brought 
to  the  task  the  new  resources  for 
understanding  the  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and  idioms  of  the  biblical 
languages  and  the  history  and  cul- 
tures of  Bible  lands  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  archaeology  have  made 
available. 

They  have  sought  to  eliminate 
archaic  and  ambiguous  expressions 
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which  obscure  the  meaning  of  the 
King  James  Version,  and  especially 
to  correct  the  terms  which  have  so 
changed  in  meaning  as  to  become 
misleading. 

They  say  of  their  work  in  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  Preface 
to  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
of  the  Bible : 

All  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
demand  for  revision  of  the  King 
James  Version  in  the  nineteenth 
century  are  still  valid,  and  are  even 
more  cogent  now  than  then.  We  have 
had  a  freer  charter  than  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  1870's  in  that  we  have 
not  been  required,  as  they  were,  to 
limit  the  language  of  the  English 
Bible  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  But  we  hope  that  we  have 
not  taken  undue  advantage  of  that 
freedom.  The  Revised  Standard  Ver- 


sion is  not  a  new  translation  in  the 
language  of  today.  It  is  not  a  para- 
phrase which  aims  at  striking  idioms. 
It  is  a  revision  which  seeks  to  pre- 
serve all  that  is  best  in  the  English 
Bible  as  it  has  been  known  and  used 
through  the  years.  It  is  intended  for 
use  in  public  and  private  worship, 
not  merely  for  reading  and  instruc- 
tion. We  have  resisted  the.  tempta- 
tion to  use  phrases  that  are  merely 
current  usage,  and  have  sought  to 
put  the  message  of  the  Bible  in 
simple,  enduring  words  that  are 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  great  Tyndale- 
King  James  tradition.  We  are  glad 
to  say,  with  the  King  James  trans- 
lators:  "Truly  (good  Christian 
Reader)  we  never  thought  from  the 
beginning,  that  we  should  need  to 
make  a  new  Translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  .  .  . 
but  to  make  a  good  one  better." 


The  Brighter  Side 

Clem  Labine  injured  the  index  finger  on  his  right  hand  trying  to 
catch  a  football  in  a  semipro  game — and,  as  a  consequence,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  hurlers  in  the  major  leagues.  Clem, 
who  pitched  Brooklyn  to  a  shutout  win  over  the  Giants  to  tie  the 
National  League  play-off,  found  that  the  bad  crook  in  his  index  finger 
helped  him  throw  a  curve  ball  and  sinker. 

Near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  man  got  kicked  by  a  mule — and  it 
restored  the  man's  speech. 

Sergeant  Argus  Swaim,  suffering  from  pneumonia,  was  packing 
his  barracks  bag  for  the  trip  to  a  rear-area  medical  station  when  the 
Chinese  Communists  attacked  his  outfit  in  Korea.  They  stormed  in  from 
all  sides,  and  the  sergeant  was  forced  to  grab  an  automatic  rifle  and 
join  in  the  battle.  After  the  Chinese  were  driven  off,  Swaim  was 
evacuated  to  a  field  hospital  but  was  back  the  same  day.  Explained  the 
smiling  sarge :  "I  worked  up  such  a  sweat  during  the  fight  that  I  got 
over  the  pneumonia." 

— Harold  Helfer 
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LINK  LIKES 


luf,  the  Zdrf&i 


POWER  OF  LITTLE  THINGS 

/et  propulsion  and  the  atomic 
bomb  are  symbols  of  power. 
We  acknowledge  them  as  such. 
But  we  often  fail  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  power  in  seemingly  in- 
consequential things. 

Walking  recently  in  the  woods, 
I  came  upon  a  many-ton  rock 
split  wide  open  by  what  was  at 
its  beginning  a  hairlike  rootlet, 
so  frail  that  a  baby  could  have 
twisted  it  into  shreds.  Seedbeds  in 
my  spring  garden  were  so  crusted 
by  rain  and  sun  that  I  felt  sure  no 
seed  could  possibly  blast  its  way 
up  to  the  light.  But  within  a  few 
days  little  plants  had  somehow 
forced  their  way  through  those 
hard  crusts  of  baked  earth. 

In  a  New  York  subway  I  sat 
fascinated  by  the  glum,  closed 
countenances  of  the  passengers. 
At  one  of  the  station  stops  a  little 
child  and  her  mother  came  into  the 
car.  The  little  girl's  laughter  trilled 
above  the  subway  roar,  and  with 
the  suddenness  of  the  sun  breaking 
through  clouds  the  faces  of  those 
two  rows  of  commuters  were  trans- 
formed into  happy,  friendly  ones. 

The  power  of  little  things  is 
illustrated  in  human  relationships. 
A  building  committee  worked  ear- 
nestly and  harmoniously  on  a  pub- 
lic building  project.  They  agreed  on 
plans  of  finance  and  the  process  of 
getting  the  money,  on  designs, 
plans,  and  materials,  only  to  engage 


in  bitter  controversy  over  a  minor 
detail  of  the  front  door. 

If  we  pause  to  ask  ourselves  why 
we  like  or  dislike  a  person,  we 
sometimes  find  it  is  because  of 
traits   of  minor  importance. 

There  is  power  in  a  friendly 
word  or  service.  A  YMCA  re- 
ceived through  the  mail  a  check 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Hunting  up  the  donor  to 
see  who  he  was  and  why  he  gave, 
"Y"  officials  found  that  when  he 
was  a  frightened  country  boy  in  the 
city  for  the  first  time,  someone  at 
the  "Y"  had  been  friendly  to  him. 
His  large  check  was  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  little  things. 

At  a  critical  period  in  my  life  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott  said  to  me,  "I  have 
watched  wTith  interest  your  prog- 
ress." Just  a  few  simple  words; 
but  they  gave  me  courage,  and  life 
took  on  new  meaning. 

Asked  the  secret  of  his  great 
success,  a  businessman  replied : 
"It's  such  a  little  thing.  Just  fre- 
quent brief  pauses  during  the  day 
for  a  word  or  two  with  Him  who 
guides  me." 

Some  time  ago  a  mother  showed 
me  a  penny  post  card  from  her 
soldier  son.  "See,"  she  said,  her 
face  aglow  with  delight,  "he  says, 
Tm  thinking  of  you,  Mother' !" 

These  are  examples  of  little 
things  whose  power  is  great. 
Few  of  us  will  set  in  motion  a  jet 
motor  or  release  an  atomic  bomb. 
Few  of  us  want  to.  But  every  day 
holds  for  each  of  us  opportunity 
to  loose  a  lot  of  constructive  power 
— in  the  little  things  we  do  and  say. 

Little  things  shape  a  life,  and 
how  we  use  them  or  are  used  by 
them  makes  our  personal  destiny. 
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U.S.  Navy  Ships 

By  A.  F.  SCHROEDER,  JR. 
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Zhe  Taxpayer's  "Gettysburg  Address" 
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ne  score  and  sixteen  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  nation  a  new  tax,  conceived  in  desperation  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  fair  game.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  mass  of  calculations  testing  whether  these  taxpayers  or 
any  taxpayers  so  confused  and  so  impoverished  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  Form  1040.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  income  to  a  final  resting  place  with  those  men  who 
spent  their  lives  that  they  may  spend  our  money.  It  is  altogether 
anguish  and  torture  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  the  legal  sense 
we  cannot  evade — we  cannot  cheat — we  cannot  underestimate  this 
tax.  The  collectors,  clever  and  sly,  who  computed  here,  have  gone 
far  beyond  our  power  to  add  and  subtract.  Our  creditors  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  can  never  forget  what  we  report  here.  It  is  for 
us  the  taxpayers,  rather,  to  be  devoted  here  to  the  tax  return  which 
the  government  has  thus  far  so  nobly  spent.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these 
vanished  dollars  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  few  remaining ; 
that  we  highly  resolve  that  the  next  year  will  not  find  us  in  a 
higher  income  tax  bracket ;  that  this  taxpayer,  underpaid,  shall 
figure  out  more  deductions,  and  that  taxation  of  the  people,  by 
the  Congress,  for  the  government,  shall  not  cause  our  solvency  to 
perish. 
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The  Sergeant's  Advice 


by  John  I.  Hartley 


r|     STOPPED       MY       CAR       just       Ollt- 

side  the  camp  gates  to  pick  the  kid 
up.  He  wasn't  hitchhiking,  for 
which  I  was  thankful,  but  I  thought 
he  might  like  to  save  the  price  of 
a  bus  ticket  from  the  post  into 
town.  Tall,  easily  erect,  he  stood 
there  in  a  way  that  made  me  wish 
I  could  trade  my  six  stripes  and 
eight  hash-marks  for  the  chance  to 
be  a  young  soldier  again. 

"Hello,  Sergeant  Driggers,"  he 
said  as  he  got  in.  "This  is  really 
a  break.  The  bus  isn't  due  for  half 
an  hour." 

He  wore  his  uniform  well  for  a 
recruit.  His  shoes  were  regulation 
and  well  shined,  and  his  cap,  set 
firmly  on  top  of  a  neatly  trimmed 
head  of  blond  hair,  was  tilted  to  the 
right,  infantry  style,  just  enough  to 
look  jaunty  without  catching  the 
eye  of  an  MP  or  an  officer.  He 
had  even  polished  the  plated  side 
buttons  on  his  cap.  I  had  done  the 
same  foolish  thing  when  I  was  a 
recruit.  It's  all  right  to  shine  them 
up,  but  once  you  start  you  have 
to  keep  it  up  or  the  buttons  will 
look  dull  and  black. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Carson  ?" 
I  asked  him,  wheeling  the  old  crate 
out  onto  the  highway. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'll  go  to  town  and 
just  see  the  sights,"  he  said  with  a 
little  grin  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth. 
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"What  kind  of  sights  you  got  in 
mind?"  I  wanted  to  find  out  what 
he  was  up  to  because  he  was  a  good 
boy.  He  had  been  in  the  company 
only  a  couple  of  months,  but  he 
had  the  makings  of  a  fine  soldier. 
According  to  his  records,  which  I 
had  looked  into  partly  because  it 
was  my  job  and  partly  because  I 
was  curious,  he  was  only  nineteen 
— young  and  ripe  plucking  for 
some  of  the  sharp  operators  in  this 
town. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered 
in  a  dreamy  sort  of  voice,  speaking 
half  to  himself.  "You're  the  first 
sergeant  of  our  company,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me.  "What  do  you  rec- 
ommend that  I  see?"  He  was  grin- 
ning kind  of  slyly,  as  if  he  was 
thinking  that  an  old  fogy  like  me 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  in  town. 
I  concentrated  for  a  moment  on 
lighting  my  pipe.  "What  kind  of 
sights  are  you  interested  in  main- 
ly?" I  asked,  kind  of  feeling  him 
out. 

"Female,"  he  said,  flashing  that 
grin  of  his  again. 

"Female?"  I  roared,  spraying 
hot  pipe  ashes  all  over  my  clean 
uniform.  "Now  look  here,  Private 
Roger  H.  Carson,  what  in  blazes 
are  you  talking  about?  Female 
sights !  Why,  you  ain't  even  dry 
behind  the  ears  yet.  Take  my  ad- 
vice  and  leave  the  women  alone. 


They'll  get  you  nothing  but 
trouble."  I  saw  right  away  that 
Carson  needed  guidance  with  a 
capital  G.  Like  a  lot  of  kids  when 
they  first  get  away  from  home,  he 
was  going  to  go  hog-wild  if  I 
didn't  set  him  straight. 

"Easy,  Sarge,"  he  said,  quiet- 
like. "Easy,  now.  All  of  these 
women  can't  be  so  awful  bad,  can 
they?  Didn't  I  hear  some  of  the 
rnivs  sav  that  vou're  a  married  man 
with  a  wife  and  a  daughter?  How 
about  that?"  He  was  still  grinning 
but  in  a  respectful  sort  of  way. 

This  kid,  I  thought  to  myself,  is 
going  to  be  a  valuable  man  in  the 
G-2  section  some  day ;  he  doesn't 
miss  a  trick.  "Well,  that's  differ- 
ent," I  said.  "Mrs.  Driggers  wasn't 
any  cheap — she  didn't  hang  around 
chiseling  the  soldiers  like  most  of 
the  floozies  I've  seen  in  this  town. 
She  was  a  decent  girl." 

"Where  were  you  stationed 
when  you  got  married?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  down  at  Fort  Sam — Sam 
Houston,  son.  That's  in  Texas. 
Gad,  there's  a  fine  post !" 

"Where  did  Mrs.  Driggers  live 
before  you  were  married?" 

"Why,  she  lived  with  her  folks  in 
town.  Her  dad  ran  a  grocery  store 
down  there.  Why?" 

"Well,"  the  kid  said,  jabbing 
me  with  another  question,  "how 
did  you,  being  a  soldier,  happen  to 
meet  her?" 

"I  met  her  at  a  dance,"  I  said, 
taking  a  quick  mental  check  back 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  "It  was 
a  nice  dance,  sponsored  by  some 
broad-minded  people  who  didn't 
think  that  a  peacetime  soldier  was 
necessarily  a  fugitive  from  the  law 
or  a  bread  line  or  something." 

"Didn't  any  of  these  bad  women 


that  you  talk  about  come  to  the 
dance  ?" 

"Why,  I  suppose  so,"  I  said. 
"But  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  them.  I  always  did  steer  clear 
of  those  floozies.  They  never  were 
for  me." 

"Well,  why  can't  I  judge  for 
myself  then?"  said  Carson  as  if 
clinching  his  argument.  "When  I 
say  that  I'm  interested  in  female 
sights,  I  don't  mean  floozies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it's  up  to  the  man 
whether  or  not  he's  going  to  get 
taken  in  by  some  gal.  Isn't  that 
right?" 

"Sure,  Carson,  sure,"  I  said. 
"But  some  of  you  young  lads  are 
just  plain  suckers  for  the  lines 
these  dames  can  spin." 

"I  don't  suppose  we're  any  more 
suckers  in  uniform  than  we  would 
be  out  of  it,  are  we?  If  we  can't 
spot  the  good  ones  from  the  bad 
ones  by  the  time  we're  nineteen  or 
twenty,  when  the  heck  are  we  go- 
ing to  learn?"  The  kid  was  a  bit 
riled,  but  he  argued  sensibly.  It 
sounded  like  the  same  argument 
I  had  written  home  when   I   was 


It's  not  that  I  dislike  the  idea  of 
work;  what  I  object  to  is  engaging 
in  it. 
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about  to  marry  Jenny  (that's  Mrs. 
Driggers)  about  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

"You're  O.K.,  son,"  I  said. 
"Sure,  you  can  spot  the  floozies 
every  time.  But  make  sure  that 
after  you  spot  them  you  leave  them 
strictly  alone." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Sarge," 
he  said.  "By  the  way,  would  it  be 
too  much  trouble  to  stop  for  a 
minute  at  that  flower  stand  there 
on  the  corner?" 

I  pulled  in  at  the  stand,  and  the 
kid  piled  out  and  bought  a  huge 
gardenia  corsage.  It  must  have  set 
him  back  three  dollars. 

"Holy  smoke !"  I  said  when  we 
were  on  our  way  again.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that?" 

"I  met  a  girl  at  a  dance  last  week 
too,  Sarge,"  he  said,  grinning  as 
if  he  had  a  secret  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  tell  me. 

"Oh,  you  did,  eh?"  I  said,  a  little 
sarcastic. 

"I  sure  did,  and  she's  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  O.K.  I  can  spot 
them."  He  was  pretty  sure  of  him- 
self, and  I  didn't  think  it  would  do 
any  good  to  push  my  sermon  any 
at  that  time.  "Say,"  he  said  sudden- 
ly, "you  can  drop  me  at  that  next 
corner,  Sergeant  Driggers.  My 
girl  just  lives  a  block  or  two  off 
the  highway." 

"O.K.,  Carson,  you're  the 
doctor,"  I  said,  pulling  over  to  the 
curb  and  stopping.  I  could  have 
taken  him  right  by  the  place  be- 
cause my  house  was  on  that  street 
too.  Since  the  NCO  quarters  at  the 
camp  were  full  before  I  was  trans- 


ferred here,  I  had  to  rent  a  place 
in  town.  But  I  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  him  to  walk.  Walking  is 
an  infantryman's  business  anyhow. 
Besides,  he  might  work  off  some 
of  his  enthusiasm.  I  leaned  out  and 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe. 
"Take  it  easy,  Carson,"  I  said, 
"and  have  a  good  time." 

"Thanks  for  the  ride,  Sarge," 
he  said.  "So  long."  He  got  out, 
holding  his  corsage  like  a  sack  full 
of  eggs,  and  took  off  up  the  street 
at  a  cadence  of  about  150  steps  a 
minute. 

I  put  the  car  in  gear  and  drove 
off  slowly.  I  couldn't  go  right  home 
because  Carson  might  see  me  and 
think  I  was  a  cheapskate  for  not 
taking  him  right  to  his  girl's  door, 
so  I  went  to  the  drugstore  and 
bought  a  package  of  pipe  tobacco 
and  thumbed  through  a  magazine. 

After  I  was  sure  that  Carson 
had  had  time  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion, I  drove  home,  pulled  in  the 
alley,  and  put  the  car  in  the  garage. 

As  I  came  across  the  back  lawn 
to  the  steps,  my  wife  Jenny  leaned 
out  of  the  upstairs  bedroom  win- 
dow waving  her  arms  like  mad. 
She  was  saying  "Sshhh!"  and  put- 
ting a  finger  to  her  lips  and  point- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  house  all  at 
the  same  time.  I  didn't  know  what 
she  meant  except  to  be  quiet,  but  I 
was  very  still  sneaking  in  the  back 
door. 

When  I  got  into  the  kitchen,  I 
could  see  what  Jenny  had  been 
driving  at.  There  was  Carson  sit- 
ting in  the  front  room  holding 
hands  with  my  daughter,  Margie. 


Drive  carefully;  don't  insist  on  your  rites. 

— Baltimore  Beacon 
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HE  STATION  MASTER,  gOrgeOUS 

with  gold  braid  and  stripes, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  it  was  no  business  of 
his  that  I  had  missed  my  train. 

"M'sieu  can  only  get  as  far  as 
Mimes  tonight,"  he  said  wTith  an 
air  of  finality. 

Clearly  it  was  of  little  use  look- 
ing to  him  for  sympathy  in  my 
predicament.  I  was  bound  for 
Narbonne,  where  I  was  to  meet 
with  a  friend,  and  then  we  were 
to  knock  about  the  Midi,  and  per- 
haps cross  the  frontier  and  spend 
a  few  days  in  Spain.  Mimes  was 
twenty  miles  nearer  my  goal ;  it 
was  not  very  late,  and  I  might  as 
well  push  on.  I  understood  that  I 


by  ted  Mcdonald 

* 

could  catch  an  express  there  in  the 
morning.  The  train  was  due  in  ten 
minutes,  and  it  gave  me  time  to 
snatch  a  hasty  coffee  and  roll  and 
send  a  telegram  to  my  friend. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  in 
Mimes,  with  my  luggage  piled  up 
on  the  omnibus,  lumbering  over  the 
cobbled  road  from  the  station  to- 
ward the  Chariot  d'Or. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  hotel, 
typical  of  a  French  provincial  town, 
white-fronted,  and  built  on  the 
four  sides  of  a  square  courtyard. 
There  was  a  cafe  attached  to  it, 
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and,  feeling  in  the  mood  for  the 
companionship  of  faces  and  voices, 
I  went  inside  intending  to  have  a 
light  meal  there. 

The  place  was  filled  with  the 
usual  people  that  forgather  in  the 
French  cafes.  A  party  of  four  were 
playing  manille  over  their  glasses 
of  coffee,  and  close  at  hand  two 
young  Frenchmen  were  talking 
and  gesticulating  over  business 
matters.  A  family  of  four — fat 
mother  and  father  and  two  thin, 
shy-looking  girls — were  busy  with 
dinner,  the  father  picking  the  legs 
of  his  grenouilles  eagerly  and 
washing  his  meal  down  with  fre- 
quent draughts  of  red  wine  from  a 
stone  jug,  the  mother  tackling  an 
e ntre cote,  the  daughters  eating  sal- 
ad. Others  in  the  cafe  were  reading 
newspapers  or  illustrated  journals, 
or  were  simply  content  to  lean 
back,  abstractedly  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  string  band. 

The  place  seemed  very  peaceful 
and  contented.  Life  in  Mimes 
seemed  to  move  at  a  leisurely,  well- 
ordered  pace.  This  cafe  represented 
the  harmless  amusement  that  leav- 
ened the  hard  day's  work  which  all 
the  good  provincials  had  done. 

As  I  took  my  seat  at  the  corner 
near  the  door,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
man's  face  in  the  large  mirror  op- 
posite me.  I  don't  know  what  made 
my  glance  linger  on  the  mirror, 
but,  as  I  looked,  the  eyes  of  the 
man,  who  was  sitting  somewhere 
behind  me,  met  mine  in  the  looking 
glass,  and  I  saw  his  brows  go  up 
questioningly. 

I  looked  again,  thinking  that  I 
might  have  been  mistaken,  and 
started  on  my  meal. 

You  know  the  feeling  that  over- 
takes you  at  times — the  feeling  that 
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you  are  being  stared  at  by  some- 
one. I  felt  certain  that  if  I  looked 
at  the  mirror  again  I  should  find 
the  reflected  eyes  of  the  man  be- 
hind gazing  hard  at  me;  and 
though  I  tried  to  distract  my 
thoughts  by  reading  an  illustrated 
comic  paper,  I  could  not  forget  the 
face  I  had  seen  in  the  mirror. 

I  cast  my  eyes  upward  without 
lifting  my  head,  and  through  the 
screen  of  my  eyelashes  I  observed 
the  man  who  was  looking  at  me. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking 
about  his  face,  unless  it  was  his 
eyes.  They  were  keen,  dark  eyes — 
the  eyes  of  a  young  man — and  they 
had  something  compelling  in  them. 
I  should  have  put  him  down  as  a 
man  about  thirty,  belonging  to  the 
middle  class ;  his  clothes,  without 
being  of  fashionable  cut,  were 
neat,  and  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to 
his  lips  I  could  see  that  his  hands 
were  well  kept.  I  decided  that  he 
was  a  clerk,  and  that  his  interest 
in  me  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  friend 
of  his. 

My  eyes  wandered  away,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  surroundings  I 
forgot  all  about  him  for  a  time, 
until  something  drew  my  eyes  to 
the  mirror  again.  There  he  was, 
staring  at  me  for  all  he  was 
worth !  I  could  not  help  frowning 
at  him  to  show  my  annoyance.  The 
man  was  embarrassing  me.  It 
looked  as  if  he  translated  my  frown 
into  some  sort  of  signal,  for,  as  if 
in  response,  he  made  a  quick  move- 
ment of  his  eyebrows  and  smiled. 

I  felt  very  angry  at  his  imper- 
tinence, and,  calling  the  waiter,  I 
paid  my  bill  and  left  the  restaurant, 
thinking  to  take  a  stroll  in  Mimes. 
It  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  town, 


with  a  broad  boulevard  laid  out 
along  the  river,  which  made  watery 
music  in  the  night  and  let  the  lights 
from  the  lamps  and  the  bridge 
dance  and  quiver  in  its  waters. 

I  walked  along  by  the  riverside 
to  a  bridge — the  Pont  St.  Brieux, 
I  think  it  was  called — and  stood 
there  for  a  moment  looking  into  the 
swift-running  water  below  me.  As 
I  was  dreaming,  a  hand  touched 
my  shoulder. 

I  turned  around,  rudely  dis- 
turbed, and  saw  beside  me  the 
vouns  man  whose  eyes  had  stared 
me  out  of  the  cafe.  He  looked  as 
if  he  were  afraid  I  should  be  very 
angry,  and  then  he  raised  his  hat 
and,  bowing,  with  one  hand  over 
his  heart,  said,  "My  name,  m'sieu, 
is  Auguste  Bommellaert." 

He  had  introduced  himself  so 
frankly  and  so  politely  that  I  could 
not  take  any  objection  to  his  man- 
ner. Indeed,  his  whole  attitude  was 
one  of  respectful  courtesy.  I  could 
only  wonder  why  he  had  made 
himself  known  to  me. 

"Well,  M.  Bommellaert,"  I  ob- 
served, "and  to  what  do  I  owe  the 
honor  of  meeting  you?" 

''M'sieu  is  a  stranger  here?"  he 
asked  by  way  of  answering  my 
question. 

"You  have   guessed   correctly." 

"An  Englishman?" 

"That  is  so — I  suppose  my  cap 
told  you  that." 

"An  Englishman  is  always  sym- 
pathetic," he  remarked  senten- 
tiously. 

I  smiled. 

"In  the  name  of  my  nation  I 
thank  you,  M.  Bommellaert." 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  smile. 

"When  I  first  saw  you,"  he  said, 
"I  thought  you  might  be  a  detec- 


tive." He  looked  around  anxiously. 
"We  are  suspicious  of  strangers 
here.  You  remember  the  riots,  and 
Marcellin  Albert — there  were  a  lot 
of  strangers  here  at  the  time.  They 
made  friends  with  the  people  and, 
having  found  out  what  they  were 
doing  in  connection  with  the  agita- 
tion, caused  many  of  them  to  be 
arrested." 

"Good  heavens!  M.  Bommel- 
laert," I  said.  "I  assure  you  that  I 
am  no  detective ;  I  am  a  peaceable 
traveler  journeying  south  to  Nar- 
bonne.  Why  should  you  take  me 
for  a  detective?" 

"Because — "  Here  he  looked 
nervously  left  and  right  to  see  that 
no  one  was  near ;  and,  having  sat- 
isfied himself  on  that  point,  he 
lowered  his  voice,  plucked  me  by 
the  sleeve,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "Because  there  is  business  on 
foot  tonight." 

He    regarded   me   mysteriously. 

"Indeed!"  said  I.  "And  why 
should  you  tell  me  that?" 

"Because  I  want  your  help." 

"If  it  is  a  question  of  breaking 
the  law,  I  would  prefer  not  to  as- 
sist you." 

He  laughed. 

"Breaking  the  law !  Fie,  sir !  I 
intend  obeying  the  law — the  one 
law  that  rules  the  world  and  the 
hearts  of  men !"  His  eyes  gleamed 
with  excitement,  and  he  flicked  his 
fingers.  "That  for  all  other  laws 
that  exist — the  law  I  am  going  to 
follow  is  the  law  of  love !" 

"You  interest  me  very  much. 
Perhaps,  as  you  have  confided  in 
me  thus  far,  you  will  tell  me  the 
whole  secret." 

"It  is  my  dearest  wish  to  do  so." 
He  took  my  arm.  "Come  with  me." 
he  said,  guiding  my  footsteps  over 
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the  bridge.  "There  is  a  little  cafe 
on  the  riverside  with  a  terrace 
looking  on  the  waters ;  we  will  sit 
there,  and  you  shall  listen." 

I  am  not  of  a  particularly  ad- 
venturous spirit,  but  the  manner 
of  his  voice  and  the  mystery  of  his 
personality  appealed  to  me.  I  was 
feeling  dull  in  Mimes  until  M. 
Bommellaert  had  suddenly  in- 
truded himself  into  my  life ;  I  need 
pledge  myself  to  nothing  and  yet 
spend  a  pleasant  half  hour  in  his 
company,  thought  I. 

We  went  to  the  cafe  which  was 
called  the  Coq  Rouge,  and  he  chose 
a  dark  corner  on  the  terrace  away 
from  the  other  people,  where  we 
could  talk  uninterruptedly.  Coffee 
was  brought  to  us,  and  M.  Bom- 
mellaert sipped  his  reflectively  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  he  said, 
"M'sieu,  have  you  ever  been  in 
love?" 

I  warned  him  that  if  he  started 
on  that  topic  he  would  be  there 
till  past  midnight  hearing  the  true 
and  faithful  stories  of  my  early 
loves. 

"Ah,  no!"  he  said  impatiently. 


What  in  the  world  ya  doin'  in  there? 
That's    a    manhole ! 
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"I  mean  the  love  that  is  real  and 
overpowering — the  madness  that 
takes  hold  of  a  man's  life  and  sows 
the  seeds  of  great  joy  and  great 
pain  in  his  heart.  So  it  is  with  me," 
and  he  sighed  forlornly.  "I  do  not 
know  what  to  do,"  he  went  on.  "I 
am  distracted.  I  must  end  the  thing 
tonight." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  I 
asked  anxiously. 

"Oh,  not  suicide,"  he  added  with 
haste.  "Something  that  is  far  more 
joyous.  Tonight  Lucille  shall  be 
mine !  Listen.  You  do  not  know 
Lucille.  Ah,  sir,  her  face  is  one 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  have 
wept  over.  Her  fair  hair  runs  in 
silken  ripples  over  her  forehead. 
Her  eyes  are  like  pale  turquoises 
against  the  ivory  and  coral  of  her 
complexion.  Her  smile  is  like  sun- 
shine after  rain.  Her  laughter  is 
like  the  trill  of  the  lark.  Her — " 

I  had  to  interrupt  the  love-sick 
man  in  his  enthusiasm,  for  his 
superlatives  were  cloying  my 
palate. 

"I  gather  that  she  is  very  beauti- 
ful." 

"Ah,  m'sieu,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"she  is—" 

"And  who  is  this  marvelous 
lady,  and  why  is  it  that  you  have 
not  won  her?" 

"Alas,  I  have  won  her — she  is 
mine  in  spirit  but  not  in  body. 
Lucille  is  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  Paris — that  is  where 
r  met  her.  She  is,  as  you  will  guess, 
far  above  my  station,  for  I  am 
only  a  clerk  with  a  hundred  or 
so  francs  a  month.  But  she  loves 
me  in  spite  of  my  poverty,  and  she 
would  have  wedded  me  had  not 
her  father  discovered  my  letters  to 
her — those     letters     in     which     I 


poured  out  all  the  torrent  of  love 
that  was  storming  in  my  heart. 
There  was  a  scene  at  home ;  Lucille 
was  obstinate.  They  tried  to  dis- 
suade her  from  all  thoughts  of  me. 
She  wrote  to  me  secretly,  telling 
me  all  the  tribulations  she  was  un- 
dergoing, and  finally  they  sent  her 
to  a  convent  here — the  convent  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Fleurs — and  there 
she  is  tonight." 

His  voice  shook  with  tears. 

"Come,  come,"  I  said  gently, 
"we  have  a  proverb  in  England, 
which  I  believe  is  a  universal  one, 
'The  course  of  true  love — '  You 
know  it!" 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  sighed.  "But  if 
you  are  at  all  interested  in  my 
story,  say  that  you  will  help  me." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  found  out  the  name  of  the 
convent,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  fol- 
lowed her  here.  Week  after  week 
T  have  wandered  around  the  walls, 
hoping  to  see  her.  Yesterday  I  saw 
her  face  at  one  of  the  windows ;  it 
was  framed  in  the  veil  of  a  nun. 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  sorrow, 
and  her  lips  were  dolorous.  While 
I  waited  she  signed  to  me  that 
she  wras  in  distress  and  unhappy, 
and  I  tried  to  make  her  see  that  I 
would  rescue  her." 


A  man  came  near  us  and  took 
a  table  at  our  side. 

"S-sh!"  whispered  M.  Bommel- 
laert.  "They  know  at  the  convent 
that  I  have  been  wandering  around 
day  after  day  in  a  suspicious  way. 
They  have  warned  the  police,  I 
know."  He  glanced  at  the  stranger. 
"It  is  unwise  to  talk  of  this  any 
more  here  ;  let's  go !" 

We  paid  our  bills  and  left,  and 
as  we  came  to  the  bridge  again,  he 
said,  "Will  you  help  me,  now  that 
I  have  told  you  the  story?" 

His  voice  was  so  pathetic  and 
pleading  that  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  refuse. 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Meet  me  here  at  midnight,  and 
I  will  tell  you." 

"I  have  been  traveling  all  day — " 
I  began. 

"Promise  me  you  will  meet  me ; 
think  what  it  means  to  me.  Think 
of  your  own  heart !" 

Well,  well,  I  thought,  romance 
is  scarce  enough  in  this  world,  and 
if  for  a  few  moments  I  live  in  the 
glamour  of  adventure  and  love,  it 
will  be  a  pleasant  holidav  memory. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  will  be  here 
at  midnight." 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


yT's  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  reach  the  downtrodden  masses 
in  America,"  a  comrade  wrote  to  his  superior.  "In  the  spring  they're 
forever  polishing  their  cars.  In  the  summer  they  take  vacations.  In  the 
fall  they  go  to  the  world  series  and  football  games.  And  in  the  winter 
you  can't  get  them  away  from  their  television  sets.  Please  give  me 
suggestions  on  how  to  let  them  know  how  oppressed  they  are." 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 
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It  couldn't  happen  in  a  novel 


Washington's  Greatest  Sport 

Thrill 


by  Bill  Dismer,  Jr. 
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.em ember  the  time  Babe  Ruth  up     bum — fanned     Tony     Lazzeri 

called   his   home-run   shot   against  with  the   bases   filled  to  beat  the 

the    Cubs    in    the    World    Series?  Yanks  a  few  years  later? 
And  how  Grover  Cleveland  Alex-  There  may  be  thrills  coming  up 

ander — an  old,  supposedly  washed-  to  beat  these  in  the   1952  classic 


Back  row,   left  to   right :    Mike   Martin,   trainer;    Fred   Marberry ;    Benny   Tate ;    J<| 
manager;   Tom  Zachary ;    President    Coolidge;    Walter   Johnson;    George    Mogridge  ; 
Rice ;   Muddy  Ruel ;   Red  Hargraves. 

Front  row,   left  to   right:    Curly   Ogden;    Paul   Zahniser;    Ossie   Bluege;    Joe   Mart! 
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starting  next  month,  but  it's  doubt- 
ful if  the  pending  series,  or  any 
series,  ever  will  equal  the  seven- 
game  set  not  decided  until  the 
twelfth  inning  of  the  last  game  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1924. 

For  here  was  a  series  that  had 
everything.  Washington,  butt  of 
the  famed  gibe  "First  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  but  last  in  the  American 
League !"  was  in  the  annual  dia- 
mond classic  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  Bucky  Harris,  its  twenty- 
seven-year-young  manager,  finish- 
ing his  first  season  as  a  pilot,  was 
pitting  his  youthful  theories  against 
the  master  of  old  stratagems  John 
McGraw.     And     finally,     Walter 


Johnson,  that  gentleman  of  gentle- 
men as  well  as  peer  of  pitchers, 
was  getting  his  chance  at  last — a 
chance  to  pitch  in  the  World  Series 
after  seventeen  long  years  of  toil- 
ing for  a  perennial  second-division 
club.  It's  been  claimed  that  more 
prayers  were  said  for  Walter  John- 
son during  that  long,  memorable 
week  than  ever  were  said  for  any 
professional  athlete  at  any  time  in 
history.  That's  the  kind  of  man  he 
was — a  man  everyone  loved,  team- 
mate or  opponent,  Washingtonian 
or  fan  of  any  other  city  in  the 
League. 

If  a  novelist  had  written  a  book 
about  a  series  like  this  one,  he'd 
have  been   laughed   off   the   book- 


idge;    Al    Schacht,    coach;    Roger    Peckingpaugh ;    Joe    Engel,    scout;    Bucky    Harris, 
Griffith,    owner;    Mule    Shirly;    Alan    Russell;    Ralph    Miller;    Goose    Goslin;    Sam 


\Tick  Altrock,  coach;   Earl   McNeely ;    Nemo   Leibold ;    Byron   Speece ;    Fred   Taylor 
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Walter  Johnson — "that  gentleman  of 
gentlemen  as  well  as  peer  of  pitchers." 


stands,  unless,  of  course,  it  was  in 
the  preceding  century  when  Frank 
Merriwells  and  Horatio  Algers 
were  the  literary  norms  of  the  day. 
Before  we  start  talking  about 
that  seventh  and  world-champion- 
ship-deciding game,  let's  get  the 
background.  Johnson  was  sent  out 
to  pitch  the  first  game,  appropri- 
ately enough  played  in  the  National 
Capital's  Griffith  Stadium.  But  alas 
and  alack!  Walter,  "The  Old 
Train,"  just  didn't  have  it  that 
important  day.  Rapped  hard  by 
the  Giants,  he  was  beaten,  and  the 
Giants  grabbed  the  crucial  first 
game.  But  the  Nats  bounced  back 
to  square  the  series  by  winning 
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the  second  game,  and  the  rivals 
split  the  third  and  fourth  contests. 
Johnson  came  back  to  pitch  the 
fifth,  wTith  millions  of  fans  all  over 
the  country  praying  that  he'd  give 
Washington  a  3-2  edge  in  the 
series,  but  again  Walter  was  routed 
—and  rather  soundly  too.  But 
again  the  Nats  bounced  back  the 
following  day,  and  for  the  third 
time  the  series  was  tied  at  three 
games  apiece. 

Whether  anyone  in  Washington 
got  any  sleep  that  night  is  debat- 
able. For  one  thing,  in  those  days 
tickets  were  not  printed  far  in 
advance,  and  fans  attending  the 
sixth  game  had  to  stand  in  line  at 
the  stadium  box  office  for  hours 
to  get  the  precious  "admit's"  for 
the  morrow's  decisive  game.  Even 
after  the  tickets  were  procured  and 
the  tired  but  happy  fans  wended 
their  way  homeward,  speculation 
about  the  most  important  single 
game  Washington  ever  had  been 
host  to  went  on  far  into  the  night. 

Who  would  pitch  for  the  Nats? 
Bill  Terry,  the  Giants'  left-handed 
first  baseman  who  eventually  was 
to  succeed  McGraw  as  manager, 
had  been  pounding  Washington's 
right-hand  pitchers  for  a  healthy 
(.420)  average  throughout  the  first 
six  games,  and  Long  George  Kelly 
and  Frankie  Frisch  hadn't  been 
exactly  feeble  with  their  bats. 
Johnson,  ace  of  the  staff  but  beaten 
twice  in  as  many  starts,  was  an 
illogical,  if  still  sentimental,  choice. 

Bucky  Harris  had  many  wishes 
that  night,  but  strongest  of  them 
all  was  the  wish  that  Terry  would 
fall  out  of  a  window  sleepwalking. 
If  he  were  not  in  the  line-up,  things 
would  be  rosier,  to  say  the  least. 

But  Bucky  hadn't  piloted  Wash- 


ington  to  a  pennant  on  sheer  drive 
alone.  Despite  his  tender  years,  he 
still  had  plenty  of  gray  matter  to 
match  that  of  the  older  and  more 
famed  McGraw.  He  figured  a  way 
to  get  Terry  out  of  the  game — and 
fast.  He  knew  that  if  he  started  a 
right-handed  pitcher,  McGraw 
would  counter  with  Terry,  a  left- 
handed  batter.  And  Harris  knew 
further  that  as  soon  as  he  yanked 
his  right-handed  hurler,  McGraw 
would  remove  Terry  from  the 
game.  Further,  a  Washington 
southpaw,  George  Mogridge,  was 
fresh  and  ready  to  pitch. 

So  how  did  Harris  pursue  his 
strategy?  By  having  Mogridge 
warm  up  before  the  game  under 
the  stands,  out  of  sight  of  the 
Giants  and  the  38,000  fans  who 
packed  the  stadium  stands.  Into 
the  regular  warm-up  spot  went 
Curly  Ogden.  a  pitcher  with  a 
mediocre  record  who  had  never- 
theless come  through  on  several 
important  occasions.  McGraw,  see- 
ing Ogden,  inserted  Terry's  name 
in  the  starting  line-up,  fulfilling 
Harris'  scheme. 

Washington  rooters,  apprehen- 
sive of  Ogden.  were  surprised  and 
thrilled  when  he  struck  out  Freddy 
I.indstrom,  the  first  Giant  batter. 
But  then  he  walked  Frisch.  Out 
came  Harris  from  the  dugout, 
waving  Ogden  out  of  the  game  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  fans  and 
the  Giants,  who  wondered  where 
the  next  Nat  pitcher  was  coming 
from,  since  the  bull  pen  was  vacant. 
Then  up  the  steps  from  below  the 
stands  came  Mogridge,  the  south- 
paw, whose  role  was  not  only  to 
resume  the  pitching  for  the  Nats 
but  to  persuade  McGraw  to  take 
out    Terry.    Terry    batted    twice, 


failed  to  hit,  and  was  yanked,  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Immediately  Har- 
ris countered  with  his  ace  relief 
hurler,  Fred  "Firpo"  Marberry,  a 
right-hander  and  a  man  who  had 
set  a  record  for  appearing  in  more 
games  during  the  season  than  any 
other  relief  man  in  history.  (This 
record  has  since  been  exceeded.) 

For  the  first  seven  innings  it  was 
nip  and  tuck,  with  Bucky  Harris' 
home  run  in  the  fourth  giving 
Washington  a  1-0  lead.  Disaster 
struck  the  Nats  in  the  Giant  sixth, 
however,  when  Washington's  de- 
fense crumbled  and  the  Giants 
poured  three  runs  across  the  plate. 
But  Harris,  steadily  rising  to  the 
climax  of  his  short  but  meteoric 
career,  sent  the  Capital  fans  into 
ecstasies  by  poling  a  game-tying 
single  in  the  eighth. 

Then,  in  the  ninth,  as  the  result 
of  a  pinch  hitter  for  Marberry  in 
the  preceding  inning,  the  advent  of 
a  fourth  Nat  pitcher  beckoned. 
Like  a  roar  of  thunder,  starting 
faintly  in  the  distance  and  rising  in 
a  rapid  crescendo,  was  the  roar  of 
the  Nat  fans  when  they  glimpsed 
the  familiar,  lanky,  rawboned  stride 
of  their  hero  of  heroes — the  one 
and  only  Walter  Johnson.  Here 
was  drama  at  its  peak !  The  game's 
greatest  pitcher  of  his  day,  twice 
beaten  in  his  only  world  series, 
coming  in  with  the  score  tied  in 
the  closing  innings  of  the  game 
that  was  to  decide  the  baseball 
championship  of  the  world  for 
1924 !  Asked  afterward  if  he  didn't 
have  some  misgivings  when  he 
called  on  Johnson,  Harris  replied : 
"Walter  was  my  best  bet.  Anyone 
who  thought  he  was  through  was  a 
fool.  I  knew  he  was  all  right." 

Almost  at  the  start  Johnson  was 
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in  hot  water — again.  Frisch,  the 
old  Fordham  Flash,  tripled  to  start 
the  tenth.  There,  with  none  out, 
was  the  winning  run  on  third.  Ross 
Young,  a  dangerous  hitter,  was 
walked  purposely,  and  how  well 
the  strategy  succeeded  was  shown 
when  Johnson  struck  out  Kelly, 
the  same  Kelly  who  had  hit  a  home 
run  off  Johnson  in  the  first  game. 
The  next  two  hitters  he  disposed 
of  easily. 

Washington  failed  to  score  in  its 
half  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
innings  when,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
Giants  threatened  again,  almost  in 
the  same  manner.  And  to  accen- 
tuate further  the  adage  of  truth's 
being  stranger  than  fiction,  John- 
son again  passed  Young  and  again 
struck  out  Frisch  and  Kelly,  forc- 
ing a  runner  to  die  on  third  with 
the  winning  run  for  the  second 
time  in  three  innings.  It  couldn't 
happen  in  a  novel. 

The  events  of  the  twelfth  and 
deciding  inning  looked  as  if  the 
affair  had  been  pyramided  inten- 
tionally toward  a  momentous  cli- 
max. Muddy  Ruel,  who  had  been 
hitless  throughout  the  entire  series, 
although  catching  in  the  same  bril- 
liant style  which  had  earned  him 
all-League  recognition,  started  the 
victorious  drive.  Washington  fans 
groaned  when  he  lifted  an  easy 
pop- foul  fly  which  Hank  Gowdy, 
the  Giants'  veteran  catcher,  casual- 
ly got  set  to  grab.  But  at  the  last 
moment  Gowdy,  a  veteran  of  ten 
years,  tripped  over  his  mask,  which 
he  had  carelessly  tossed  aside,  and 
missed  the  ball !  Reprieved,  Ruel 
set  the  fans  in  an  uproar  and  the 
rally  in  motion  with  a  slashing 
double  down  the  left-field  foul  line 
— his  only  hit  of  the  series. 
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A  few  seconds  later  came  the 
most  pulsating  blow  of  this  mem- 
orable game  of  countless  thrills. 
Earl  McNeely,  a  mid-season  $50,- 
000  purchase  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  League,  slapped  a  hard  but 
routine  grounder  at  third  baseman 
Freddy  Lindstrom.  All  set  to  field 
it  on  the  big  hop  for  an  easy  out, 
Lindstrom  was  horrified  to  see  the 
batted  ball  strike  a  pebble  directly 
in  front  of  him  and  hop  over  his 
head  for  the  most  sensational  wind- 
up  of  a  world  series  in  history.  For 
Ruel,  running  from  second  at  the 
crack  of  the  bat  meeting  ball,  tore 
home  with  the  winning  run  of  the 
game  and  series. 

To  say  that  pandemonium 
reigned  would  be.  a  gross  under- 
statement. Washington  fans  poured 
out  of  the  stands  in  thousands,  try- 
ing to  get  to  McNeely,  to  Ruel,  to 
Harris,  to  Johnson — to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  had  actually  touched 
one  of  their  heroes  personally. 
Even  after  the  last  Nat  had  disap- 
peared down  Washington's  dugout 
steps,  the  crowd  remained  inside 
the  stadium,  reluctant  to  leave  the 
site  of  the  culmination  of  their 
fondest  hopes. 

Long  into  the  night  historic 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  the 
scene  of  a  mile-long  procession  of 
automobiles,  street  cars,  and  pe- 
destrians. The  Washington  Star 
commented  thus  the  following  day  : 

Police  assisted  motorists  to  break 
all  rules  of  traffic.  Autos  stood  in 
safety  zones.  Pedestrians  stood  in 
streets.  Washington  went  insane  in 
carnival  spirit.  All  in  all,  it  was  the 
greatest  celebration  since  the  Armis- 
tice [of  1918]. 


A  sign  in  front  of  a  shoe  repair 
shop  pictured  several  styles  of  rub- 
ber heels  and  a  beautiful  girl  who 


was    saving. 


Tm 


in 


love 


with 

America's  Number  1  heel."  Un- 
derneath in  small  feminine  hand- 
writing someone  had  added,  "Too 


bad. 


gal- 


-I  married  him!" 


A  small  boy  rather  timidly  ap- 
proached a  very  attractive  young 
girl  who  was  sitting  on  a  terrace 
near  the  edge  of  a  municipal 
swimming  pool. 

"Do  you  go  to  Sunday  school?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  smiled  the  girl, 
"quite  regularly." 

"Do  you  say  your  prayers  every 
night,  too?" 

"Every  night,"  she  assured  him. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  lad.  "I 
guess  maybe  it's  safe  for  me  to 
leave  these  two  pennies  with  you 
while  I  go  swimming  in  the  pool." 

St.  Peter :  "Well,  well,  if  it  isn't 
Oscar  Perkins.  I  didn't  expect  you 
just  vet.  How  did  you  get  here?" 

Oscar :  "Flu." 

Probably  the  reason  that  God 
made  woman  last  was  that  he  didn't 
want  any  advice  while  creating 
man. 


The  young  recruit  was  the  vic- 
tim of  so  many  practical  jokes  that 
he  doubted  all  men  and  their  mo- 
tives. When  he  was  on  guard  one 
night,  the  figure  of  one  of  the 
officers  loomed  up  in  the  darkness. 

"Who  goes  there?"  he  chal- 
lenged. 

"Major  Moses,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Moses,"  the 
recruit  said  cheerfully,  thinking  it 
another  joke.  "Advance  and  give 
the   Ten   Commandments." 

Little  boy  to  his  playmate : 
"Why  does  your  grandmother  read 
the  Bible  so  much?" 

Playmate :  "I  think  she's  cram- 
ming for  her  finals." 

— Dope  Sheet 

A  bachelor  is  a  fellow  who  is 
crazy  to  get  married — and  knows 
it. 

Then  there  was  the  street 
cleaner  who  was  fired  because  he 
didn't  keep  his  mind  in  the  gutter. 


nl 
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Modest  or  not,  I  say  the  undies  come 
off  for  the  examination. 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS 


THIS   ISSUE 


John    Nicholas    Church 

("But  San  Francisco  Is  Better!" 
page  1 )  served  in  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  He 
is  presently  living  in  Tiburon, 
California ;  and  his  war  novel,  The 
Stockade,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
When  you  go  to  buy  your  copy — 
the  book  is  by  Kenneth  Lamott. 
It's  up  to  you  to  find  out  which  is 
really  his  name. 


Luther  Allan  Weigle  ("The 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Bible,"  page  8),  dean  emeritus  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  worked 
on  the  revision. 


Ted  McDonald,  ("Lucille," 
page  19)  was  press  agent  for  Uni- 
versal studio  in  Hollywood  for 
seven  years,  served  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for 
three  and  a  half  years  at  March 
Field,  and  says  he  "can  write  2,000 
words  a  day.  This  leaves  twelve 
hours  for  sleeping."  He  has  plenty 
of  adventure  tales  up  his  sleeve, 
and  you'll  be  seeing  more  about 
"Lucille"   in  next   month's   Link. 


Bill  Dismer,  Jr.  ("Washing- 
ton's Greatest  Sport  Thrill," 
page  24),  probably  would  be  to- 
day where  he  was  for  seven  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor  (the  sports 
department  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star)  if  he  hadn't  in- 
herited a  hardware  store  in  1945. 
A  graduate  of  George  Washington 
University,  Dismer  went  with  the 
Star  in  1935,  remaining  there  until 
his  Army  Reserve  commission  was 
activated  in  1942. 


John  I.  Hartley  ("The  Ser- 
geant's Advice,"  page  16)  joined 
the  Army  and  stayed  with  it  for 
six  years.  He  now  teaches  Eng- 
lish at  El  Camino  College,  just 
south  of  Los  Angeles.  He  writes : 
"I  have  no  hobbies  or  vices  of 
great  moment,  but  I  do  read  a 
great  deal,  struggle  with  writing 
stories  and  poems,  and  participate 
in  sports  activities  whenever  time 
and  my  expanding  waistline  per- 
mit." 
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Dan  Valentine  ("A  Yard 
Bird's  Military  Glossary,"  page 
31)  has  been  a  newspaperman  for 
fifteen  years,  working  on  papers  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  the  West  Coast, 
and  during  the  war,  after  two 
vicious  years  with  the  infantry  in 
the  South  Pacific,  ended  up  as 
editor  and  columnist  of  the  South 
Pacific  Daily  News."  At  present 
he  is  daily  humor  columnist  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  and 
Tribune. 


A  YARD  BIRD'S  MILITARY 
GLOSSARY 

by  Dan  Valentine 


To  ease  raw  recruits  into  mili- 
tary life,  I  herewith  present  a 
streamlined  glossary  of  military 
terms  and  phrases  that  will  be 
useful  to  any  young  soldier. 

This  information  was  gleaned 
personally  over  a  period  of  four 
years  of  saluting,  dishwashing, 
barracks  cleaning,  and 
V-mail  letters. 


writing 


Top    Sergeant — A    fellow    who 

blows  his  top 
Master  Sergeant — A  fellow  who 

is  a  master  at  handing  out  dirty 

jobs 
Corporal — The  one  thing  in  the 

world  that's  lower  than  a.  ser- 
geant 
PFC — A   Poor   Forlorn   Comrade 

in  arms 
Private — A    fellow    who    doesn't 

have  any  privacy 
Second    Lieutenant — A    young 

fellow    who    will   have   to    start 

shaving  in  a  year  or  so 
First  Lieutenant — A  young1  fel- 

low  who  has  boLight  a  razor  but 

doesn't  have  to  use  it  more  than 

once  a  week 
Captain — A  man   who   wants  to 

be  a  major 
Major — A  man  who  wants  to  be 

a  lieutenant  colonel 
\  Lieutenant     Colonel — A    man 

who  wants  to  be  a  colonel 
A   Colonel — A  man   who  wants 

to  be  a  general 


A  General — A  man  who  secretly 
believes  he  would  be  far  better 
off  as  a  private 

Civilians — Folks  who  don't 
know  there's  a  war  on 

USO  Clubs — Elaborate  establish- 
ments furnishing  entertainment 
which  most  soldiers  can't  pa- 
tronize because  they  can't  get  a 
pass 

Money — Small  green  vouchers 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  a  dice  game 

Soap — Huge  yellow  slabs  of  lye 
used  to  wash  undershirts,  and 
sometimes  used  in  the  making  of 
coffee 

Supply  Sergeant — The  best- 
dressed  man  in  the  outfit 

Chow — Food  that  shouldn't  even 
be  served  to  chow  dogs 

Reveille — A  military  formation 
designed  to  teach  soldiers  how 
to  dress  in  the  dark 

Hikes — Long,  gay  walks  over  the 
countryside  to  discover  which 
foot  crumples  first,  the  right  one 
or  the  left  one 

Packs — Huge  bundles  of  nothing 
which  soldiers  carry  on  their 
backs  to  prove  they  are  in  just 
as  good  physical  condition  as 
the  average  mule 

Pass — A  small  slip  of  paper  a 
soldier  uses  to  gain  one  night's 
freedom ;  also  a  dice  term ;  also 
something  you  can't  make  at  a 
nurse 
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Tie — A  long  khaki  cravat  that  has 
to  be  tucked  into  a  shirt  so  no 
one  can  see  it 

Shovels — Small  steel  tools  used 
to  dig  holes  that  have  to  be  filled 
up  right  away 

Bivouac — Sort  of  an  outdoor  pic- 
nic without  the  food 

Arttllery — Soldiers  who  ride  on 
trucks  and  throw  dust  on  men 
in  the  infantry 

Pilot — A  fellow  who  wears  a  hat 
which  looks  like  he  sat  on  it 

Beer — Something  you  don't  have 
eggs  in  when  you're  an  enlisted 
man 

Gismo — A  term  used  to  denote 
anything  that  hasn't  any  other 
name 

Tent  Pegs — Small  sticks  of  wood 
which  can't  be  found  when  you 
put  up  a  tent 

Shoes — Things  you  have  to  shine 
for  inspection 

Draft — A  government  system  de- 
signed to  aid  volunteers  who 
can't  quite  make  up  their  minds 


Did  You  Know — 

That  the  highest  ranking  officer 
in  the  Confederate  Army  was  not 
Robert  E.  Lee,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  Samuel  Cooper? 

That  Mata  Hari,  the  infamous 
German  spy  of  World  War  I,  was 
responsible  for  sending  well  over 
45,000  Allied  fighting  men  to  their 

deaths  ? 

That  the  "Battle  of  Bunker  Hill" 
was  not  fought  on  Bunker  Hill — 
but  on  Breed's  Hill,  a  good  half 
mile  away? 

That  far  more  persons  have  died 
in  traffic  accidents  in  the  United 
States  (since  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  in  1906)  than  have 
been  killed  in  all  wars  and  military 
expeditions  combined  in  which  this 
country  has  participated  (since  the 
start  of  the  Revolution  in  the  year 
1775)? 


Answers  to  U.  S.  NAVY  SHIPS 

(page  14) 
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That,  contrary  to  general  belief, 
the  "starting  gate"  used  in  horse 
racing  is  not  a  modern  invention? 
Starting  gates  were  being  used  as 
far  back  as  the  pre-Christian  era ! 

That  in  a  game  in  1908  with 
the  Detroit  Tigers  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  scored  eighteen  runs 
in  one  inning — the  seventh? 

That  the  real  name  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  renowned  U.  S.  Naval  hero, 
was  not  Jones?  He  was  born  John 
Paul  and,  later  in  life,  simply 
added  the  "Jones"  onto  his  name ! 

— Joseph    C.   Stacey 
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Learned  and  diligent  men  have 
labored  long  and  lovingly  to  pro- 
duce the  Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  most  pious  and  the 
most  scholarly.  It  marks  a  great 
event  of  our  generation.  But  it 
cannot  remake  the  life  of  men, 
communities,  or  nations  unless  the 
people  read  it. 

Bibles  are  bound  in  pretty  white 
leather,  and  beautiful  brides  carry 
them  in  lovely  weddings.  They  are 
a  fitting  part  of  what  should  al- 
ways be  essentially  a  Christian 
ceremony.  But  the  Bible  can  never 
make  a  home  more  Christian,  or 

bind  it  together  into  a  Christian  fellowship,  unless  the  parents  and  chil 
dren  of  that  home  read  it. 

Some  people  buy  the  Bible  because  it  has  been  esteemed  as  part  of  the 
world's  great  literature  and  a  model  of  fine  English.  They  are  proud  to 
have  this  book  of  books  on  the  shelves  of  their  library.  But  the  Bible 
cannot  give  them  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the  saving  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  unless  they  read  it. 

There  are  Bibles  with  zipper  covers  where  one  may  safely  store  his 
choice  clippings  or  extra  money.  There  are  others  with  covers  of 
tempered  steel  to  protect  a  vital  spot  in  battle.  But  a  Bible  cannot  give 
people  its  great  treasures  of  knowledge  and  revelation,  nor  protect  any 
from  the  evils  and  temptations  of  this  life,  unless  they  read  it. 

The  Bible  can  be  just  another  thousand  pages  of  fine  printing.  It  can 
be  just  another  book  of  ancient  history.  Beautifully  bound,  it  can  be  a 
neat  decoration  for  the  mantel  or  library  table.  But  it  cannot  be  the  word 
of  life  to  people  seeking  God's  purpose  in  our  challenging  world  UN- 
LESS THEY  READ  IT. 


fjoe  2) 
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JT  ive  Protestant  chaplains  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  chatting  over  coffee  one  day  when  one  mentioned 
his  civilian  experience  with  visitation  evangelism.  When  another 
asked,  "Why  don't  we  try  it  here?"  they  were  launched  upon  what 
became  "Operation  Two-by-Two." 

Seventy  men  and  women  of  the  base  went  out  two  by  two  for 
three  evenings  to  talk  to  fellows,  girls,  and  families  on  the  station. 
Just  like  those  sent  out  by  Jesus,  they  came  back  with  joy  in  their 
hearts  and  voices  to  tell  of  amazing  results.  They  had  called  on 
almost  exactly  400  people.  From  among  these  there  were  238  who 
either  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  indicated  an  intention  to 
join  a  church  or  reaffirmed  their  faith  and  determined  anew  to 
make  their  faith  count. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  just  about  the  perfect  project  for  a 
United  Fellowship  group.  It  doesn't  take  seventy  people.  At 
another  time  Jesus  sent  out  twelve,  you  will  remember.  It  does  take 
a  willingness  to  witness  for  our  faith.  It  does  take  careful  prepara- 
tion and  constant  follow-up.  Yet,  it  holds  forth  the  promise  of 
leading  others  to  know  Christ,  or  strengthening  the  church,  and 
of  building  up  the  United  Fellowship  group  itself.  It's  a  project 
worthy  of  the  best  we  have ! 
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The  Bible  Rediscovered 
Why  the  Bible  Is  Important 

//  Timothy  3:10-17:  1  Peter  1:22-25;  11  Peter  1:20-21 

Study  Outline  foi  Mep-tembesi  7-/3  Q.   <=M.   Me+tnenqa 


Aims  for   This  Program 

1.  To  rediscover  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  To  see  again  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  revelation  in  the 
Bible. 

3.  To  have  the  Bible  become 
meaningful  for  life. 

Background  Material 

When  the  literary  genius  Sir 
Walter  Scott  lay  on  his  deathbed, 
he  called  to  his  servant  to  bring 
him  "the  book." 

Sir  Walter  had  many  books, 
which  fact  made  the  astonished 
servant   ask:   "What   book,    Sir?" 

He  replied,  "There  is  but  one 
book— the  Bible." 

A  Gift 

The  Bible  is  the  book,  for  it  is 
the  word  of  God  to  men.  It  is  the 
living  word  of  the  living  God,  giv- 
en as  a  gift  to  dying  men  to  bring 
them  light  and  life.  This  places  the 
Bible  in  a  place  of  supreme,  even 
unique,  importance  amidst  all  the 
literature  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
meeting  place  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  communion  and  fellowship  with 
the  human  spirit. 

Of  Divine  Origin 

The  Bible  has  its  origin  in  the 
heart  and  will  of  God.  It  is  not 
of  human  origin.  God  is  the  author 


and  men  are  the  writers.  It  is  thus 
the  product  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
working  in  and  through  human  ex- 
perience. 

Revelation 

The  Bible  came  by  revelation. 
Revelation,  basically,  is  an  "un- 
covering," a  "drawing  back  of  the 
veil."  It  is  divine  activity  in  ex- 
posing what  lies  beyond  the  power 
of  the  natural  world  to  disclose  and 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  dis- 
cover. That  is  what  the  author  of 
Second  Timothy  means  when  he 
says :  "All  scripture  is  inspired  by 
God"  (3:16). 

If  God  is  the  author  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  two  inferences  follow : 

First,  God  is  able  to  communi- 
cate. He  is  a  living  being  exercising 
qualities  and  forces  of  personality, 
including  speech. 

Second,  man  is  able  to  receive 
and  respond  to  such  communica- 
tion. This  is  exactly  what  the  Word 
reveals. 

When  God  had  completed  his 
creative  acts  up  to  the  creation  of 
man,  he  looked  upon  his  creation 
with  satisfaction,  for  it  was  good. 
It  was  good  but  not  complete.  God 
had  not  created  anything  with 
which,  with  whom,  he  could  have 
personal,  intimate  fellowship.  Then 
we  have  that  magnificent  dramatic 
record  of  God's  creating  man  in  his 
own  image.  He  made  man  a  person, 
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I  in  his  image,  for  his  own  glory, 
|  for  fellowship.  Communication  was 
\  made  possible. 

There  needed  to  be,  and  needs 
j  to  be  always,  a  proper  "tuning  in" 

to   effect   such  communication.    If 

I  wish  to  hear  a  brilliant  sympho- 
ny from  WGN,  I  had  better  dial  to 

WGN,  for  I'll  not  get  it  anywhere 

else. 

Inspiration 

Closely  related  to  the  fact  of 
revelation  is  that  of  inspiration. 

Peter  comes  very  close  to  telling 
us  hozv  the  Bible  came  to  be  writ- 
ten. Peter  says :  "First  of  all  you 
must  understand  this,  that  no 
prophecy  of  scripture  is  a  matter  of 
one's  own  interpretation,  because 
no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  im- 
pulse of  man,  but  men  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  from  God" 
(II  Peter  1 :  20-21).  Note  the  dis- 
tinction— not  by  impulse  of  man, 
but  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  by  a  mere  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  as  they  were  being  car- 
ried along  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
they  wrote.  That  gives  us  a  high 
concept  of  the  old  Word  and 
makes  it  alive  and  ever  living.  That 
it  why  Peter  can  say:  "The  grass 
withers,  and  the  flower  falls,  but 
the  word  of  the  Lord  abides  for- 
ever" (I  Peter  1:24-25). 

Its  Divine  Purpose 

The  Bible  bears  its  own  witness 
as  to  its  purpose. 

The  Bible  is  good  literature. 
Some  of  the  world's  most  interest- 
ing and  touching  narratives  are 
found  between  the  covers  of  this 
volume.  There  is  the  added  beauty 
that,  outside  of  the  parables,  vir- 
tually all  the  narratives  are  not 
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fiction  but  historical  incidents  most 
beautifully  and  dramatically  por- 
trayed. Sublime  poetry  is  at  its  best 
here.  Biographies  of  the  finest  sort 
are  here  recorded.  In  all  of  these 
types  of  literature,  however,  there 
is  revealed  an  ultimate  superb  pur- 
pose. God  is  there.  The  Bible  is 
good  literature  plus. 

When  an  American  GI  on  the 
battlefield  asks  the  "Chappie" — 
because  his  own  eyes  are  growing 
dim — to  find  Psalm  23  for  him, 
and  then  asks  him  to  take  his  hand 
and  place  his  first  two  fingers  on 
the  words  "Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,"  and 
quotes  it  after  the  chaplain  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  unafraid  and  un- 
ashamed, then  that  beautiful  poem 
has  come  to  mean  something  by 
way  of  purpose  which  God  in- 
tended it  to  have. 

Peter  puts  it  beautifully  when 
he  says:  "He  [Christ  Jesus]  was 
destined  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  but  was  made  manifest 
at  the  end  of  the  times  for  your 
sake.  Through  him  you  have  con- 
fidence in  God,  who  raised  him 
from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory, 
so  that  your  faith  and  hope  are  in 
God." 

The  Crusade  of  Redemption 

Man  broke  the  beautiful  fellow- 
ship in  the  garden  when  he  dis- 
obeyed God  and  sinned.  When  man 
had  fallen  in  sin,  God  came  to 
where  man  was — in  the  garden  of 
Eden — in  search  of  him  with  the 
question  "Where  art  thou?"  (Gen- 
esis 3:9).  Ever  since  that  tragic 
moment  God  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  searching  for  man.  The 
Bible  is  the  record  of  that  search 


of  a  loving,  anxious  God  and 
Father  for  a  lost  child.  He  is  anx- 
ious to  bring  him  back  again  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of,  and  fellow- 
ship with,  himself.  Is  that  impor- 
tant? Here  is  the  divine  crusade 
of  redemption !  It  is  the  grandest 
crusade  in  all  the  world. 

The  letter  to  Timothy  already 
mentioned  throws  a  flash  of  light 
on  the  purpose  of  the  Word.  Not 
only  is  the  word  intended  to  make 
men  "wise  unto  salvation" ;  it  is 
also  "profitable  for  teaching,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
training  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
equipped  for  every  good  work"  (II 
Timothy  3:16-17).  Timothy  is 
told :  "You  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  writings  which  are 
able  to  instruct  you  for  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus"  (II 
Timothy  2:  15). 

"There  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved"  than  the  name 
of  Jesus.  We  might  add,  there  is 
no  other  record  that  bears  the 
message  of  salvation  and  the  meth- 
ods and  means  of  attaining  to  a 
life  that  is  rich  and  full,  strong  and 
winsome,  courageous  and  unafraid, 
than  the  divine  record,  our  Bible, 
a  superb  gift  from  God. 

How  important  is  the  Bible  ?  As 
important  as  life  itself. 

We  need  to  be  given  a  wrarning, 
however,  the  same  warning  Jesus 
gave  to  his  generation.  There  were 
those  who  misused  the  Scriptures 
in  that  they  tended  to  worship 
them    instead    of    worshiping    him 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Since  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  how  ought  it  to  be  ap- 
proached by  the  reader  and  stu- 
dent? 

2.  What  experience  or  evi- 
dence can  you  adduce  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Bible  claims  for  it- 
self— such  as  being  "the  word  of 
God,"   a   "living"   word,   etc.? 

3.  Is  there  danger  of  worship- 
ing the  book  rather  than  Him 
who  is  revealed  in  it?  Where 
does  veneration  stop  and  wor- 
ship begin? 


who  is  revealed  in  them.  Listen  to 
what  our  Lord  says :  "You  search 
the  scriptures,  because  you  think 
that  in  them  you  have  eternal  life ; 
and  it  is  they  that  bear  witness  to 
me ;  yet  you  refuse  to  come  to  me 
that  you  may  have  life"  (John  5  : 
39-40).  The  Jewish  authorities 
who  sought  the  Master's  life  were 
students  of  the  Word.  They 
searched  diligently  there  for  life  in 
all  its  fullness.  But  that  is  where 
they  stayed.  They  failed  to  see, 
beyond  the  sacred  page,  him  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  speak.  The 
prayer  of  each  of  us  might  well  be : 

Break    thou    the    bread    of    life, 

Dear   Lord,   to   me, 
As  thou  didst  break  the  loaves 

Beside  the  sea ; 
Beyond   the    sacred   page 

I  seek  thee,  Lord ; 
My  spirit  pants  for  thee, 

O  living  Word ! 
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etc  haps  the  greatest  penalty  of  youth  is  that  we  must  make  the  major 
decisions  of  our  lives  when  we  are  least  equipped  by  experience  to  make 
them. 
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What  the  Bible  Is  All  About 

Hebrews  1:1- 1$  Genesis  3:9-15$  Romans  5:12-21 
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Aims  for   This  Program 

1.  To  see  and  feel  the  unity  of 
the  Bible  in  its  purpose  and  theme. 

2.  To  see  again  the  one  supreme 
|  purpose  and  plan  of  God  for  the 
J  world  of  men. 

3.  To  realize  that  the  plan  of 
|  redemption  could  not  be  conceived 
|  by  man  but  comes  by  revelation. 

4.  To  observe  that  the  theme  of 
1  the  Bible  does  not  mean  much  until 
j  it  is  personalized  for  each  of  us. 

Background  Material 

The  Bible  is  really  a  divine  li- 
|  brary.  It  is  a  volume  composed  of 
I  sixty-six  books,  written  by  about 
j  thirty-six  known  authors  over  a 
|  period  of  about  sixteen  centuries. 
j  It  is  the  divine  library  with  one 
|  glorious  theme  running  like  a  scar- 
|  let  thread  of  sacrifice  from  Genesis 
''  through  Malachi  and  from  Mat- 
|  thew  through  Revelation. 

|  The  Theme 

The  theme  of  the  Old  Testament 
|  can  be  stated  rather  succinctly  in 
|  the  following  sentence :  The  Old 
I  Testament  is  the  progressive  revc- 
|  lation  of  God's  redemptive  purpose 
|  and  plan.  Revelation  was  discussed 
:  last  week  when  we  noted  that  the 
I  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  search 
I  for  man  rather  than  a  record  of 
:,  man's  search  for  God. 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews  indicates  how  this  revela- 
tion was  given  progressively  as  the 
|  race  developed  historically :  "In 
1  many  and  various  ways  God  spoke 
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of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the  proph- 
ets ;  but  in  these  last  days  he  has 
spoken  to  us  by  a  Son."  (Hebrews 
1:1-2). 

The  main  thrust  of  the  theme 
deals  with  God's  redemptive  pur- 
pose and  plan.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  made  this  very  clear  to  his 
disciples,  as  recorded  in  Luke 
24 :  44ff.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
resurrection  day.  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  disappointed,  bewildered 
group.  They  could  not  quite  under- 
stand what  had  happened  during 
the  past  few  days.  Their  Master 
and  Lord  had  been  crucified.  They 
were  hopelessly  lost  in  the  maze  of 
confusion.  Our  Lord  had  the  an- 
swer for  them :  "These  are  my 
words  which  I  spoke  to  you,  while 
I  was  still  with  you,  that  every- 
thing written  about  me  in  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  the 
psalms  must  be  fulfilled." 

What  had  been  written?  "That 
the  Christ  should  suffer  and  on  the 
third  day  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
that  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
to  all  nations." 

In  these  words  the  Master  gives 
the  divine  redemptive  purpose  of 
God  as  revealed  in  the  entire  Old 
Testament  in  its  three  major  di- 
visions— the  law,  the  prophets,  and 
the  writings. 

The  Law 

No  doubt  Jesus  turned  to  Gene- 
sis, part  of  the  law,  to  interpret  for 
them   3:15:    "I   will  put   enmity 


between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed : 
he  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel."  God  was 
speaking  to  the  serpent,  Satan's 
representative.  That  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture doesn't  mean  a  thing  standing 
there  by  itself  in  the  dim  past  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  record.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  light  of  progres- 
sive revelation,  the  first  great  pre- 
cious promise  of  God's  plan.  God 
says  "her  seed."  Her  seed?  When 
we  speak  of  seed,  do  wTe  not  speak 
of  man's,  the  male's?  In  this  in- 
stance, not  so  God.  This  is  none 
other  than  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  Christ  of  God,  the  God-man 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
born  of  a  virgin. 

In  course  of  time  God  chose  a 
man  whom  he  set  aside  to  be  the 
channel  of  his  promise  of  Someone 
to  come  to  undo  the  work  of  Satan. 
Look  at  Genesis  12 :  1-4  to  see  the 
promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
to  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  families 
of  the  earth.  Consult  also  Genesis 
18:  18;  22:  18;  26:4;  and  28:  14. 
Note  the  promise  repeated  in  these 
passages  and  the  emphasis  upon 
the  "seed"  as  the  blessing  for  the 
human  race.  The  seed  of  Abraham 
are  not  only  his  descendants  after 
the  flesh  but  his  spiritual  seed,  de- 
scendants as  well.  The  highest  and 
most  complete  concept  and  mean- 
ing of  seed  is  the  Christ,  promised 
in  Eden  (see  Galatians  3:  16). 

The  Prophets 

It  may  be  that,  turning  to  the 
I   prophets,    the    Lord    Jesus    inter- 
preted   for   the    disciples    the    fol- 
j  lowing:      "But    thou,     Bethlehem 
]  Ephrathah,  which   art  little   to   be 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  out 


of  thee  shall  one  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting"  (Micah  5:2). 
That  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah foretold  eight. centuries  before 
he  was  born. 

Undoubtedly  Jesus  turned  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  reminded 
them  of  that  great  prophet's  word : 
"Therefore  the  Lord  himself  will 
give  you  a  sign :  behold,  a  virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel" 
(Isaiah  7:  14;  cf.  Matthew  1  :  23). 
And  no  doubt  he  turned  to  another 
significant  passage  to  read :  "For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us 
a  son  is  given  ;  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlast- 
ing Father,  Prince  of  Peace" 
(Isaiah  9:6). 

The  Master  read,  with  new 
meaning  and  insight  for  his  dis- 
ciples, from  chapter  53 :  "He  was 
despised,  and  rejected  of  men;  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief.  .  .  .  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  up- 
on him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray ;  .  .  .  Jehovah  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
Surely  that  must  have  reminded 
the  disciples  of  "Good  Friday"  ! 

The  Psalms — Writings 

Surely  the  words  "My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
must  have  sounded  quite  fresh  to 
them  as  Jesus   read   Psalm  22. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  the 
Old  Testament  books  to  note  the 
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plan  of  God's  redeeming  love 
gradually,  progressively,  revealed 
in  preparation  for  the  fullness  of 
time  when  Jesus  came  to  fit  that 
pattern  designed  for  the  Promised 
One. 

When  he  came  he  taught,  he 
preached,  he  healed,  he  died,  he 
rose  again.  After  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  the  New  Testament 
writers  take  up  the  thread  of  reve- 
lation and  point  to  its  complete 
fulfillment  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  That  is  why  the  writer  of 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  says : 
"In  these  last  days  he  has  spoken 
to  us  by  a  Son." 

God  gradually  drew  aside  the 
veil  until  the  complete  purpose  and 
plan  stands  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world  in  time.  The  Lord  Jesus  is 
God's  final,  complete,  perfect 
speech  to  mankind. 

The  New  Testament  writers 
each  make  their  own  significant 
contributions  to  this  completed 
revelation. 

The  Gospels 

Matthew,  who  wrote  particularly 
for  Jewish  Christians,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  promised 
Messiah  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  He  portrays  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah-King. 

Mark,  having  especially  in  mind 
the  Gentiles,  portrays  most  vividly 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Almighty  Servant.  A  key  text  is 
10:45:  "The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many." 

Luke  was  a  Greek.  He  was  a 
physician.   He   was   one  of   Paul's 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Where  did  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  get  their  ideas 
about  the  Messiah? 

2.  Why  should  God  provide 
the  world  with  four  records  of  the 
same  Gospel  story? 

3.  What  do  the  theme  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  fulfillment 
in  the  New  have  to  do  with  our 
life  today? 

4.  Note  Luke's  illustration  of 
his  purpose  as  revealed  in  chap- 
ter 15. 


companions  on  some  of  his  mis- 
sionary journeys.  Having  in  mind 
Greek  Christian  readers,  Luke 
portrays  Jesus  as  the  perfect  man, 
the  divine  man.  With  his  attitude 
of  universality  Luke  says,  "For 
the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost" 
(Luke   19:  10). 

John  is  the  theologian  among  the 
Gospel  writers.  He  presents  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
presents  Jesus  with  the  avowed 
purpose  that  his  readers  may  know 
and  believe  that  he  is  the  Christ 
of  God  and  that,  believing,  they 
may  "have  life  through  his  name." 

The  Old  Testament  presents  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  a  charcoal 
sketch.  Each  book,  each  prophet, 
adds  a  line,  a  touch,  so  that  at  the 
end  there  appears  a  vivid  sketch 
and  portrait  of  the  one  who  is  in 
person  God's  purpose  and  plan. 
The  New  Testament  transforms 
this  charcoal  sketch  into  an  oil 
painting — complete  in  all  details. 


Fire  Escape:  What  religion  means  to  a  lot  of  people. 
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To  Read  and  Live  By 
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Aims  for   This  Program 

1.  To  note  contemporary  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Word  of  God 
that  resemble  the  attitudes  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture. 

2.  To  learn  how  to  use  the  Bible 
most  effectively  for  fruitful  and 
joyful  living. 

3.  To  discover  anew  the  wise 
counsel  that  comes  to  the  devoted 
student  and  reader  of  the  Book. 

Background  Material 

Why  Is  It? 

Why  is  it  that,  after  several 
thousand  years  since  its  first  books 
were  written,  the  Bible  is  more 
popular  today  than  at  any  time? 
That  even  when  Hitler's  Mein 
Kainpj  was  at  its  height  and  when 
Gone  with  the  Wind  had  its  run, 
the  Bible  outsold  both  ?  That  it  ap- 
pears in  more  than  one  thousand 
languages  and  dialects  and  in  each 
of  them  makes  its  strong  appeal? 
That  though  Satan  and  Satanic 
men  have  attempted  to  destroy  it, 
it  goes  on  and  on  ever  winning  its 
way  into  more  hearts  and  minds? 
The  answer :  The  Bible  meets 
man's  common  deepest  needs 
wherever  he  is. 

Yet  for  many  it  does  not  speak 
as  God's  voice.  The  fault  does  not 
lie  in  the  Book,  but  in  man. 

The  scripture  references  given 
for  this  program  reveal  two  very 
definite  attitudes  toward  the  Word 
of  God — the  one  the  right  attitude, 
the  other  the  wrong.  King  Jehoi- 
akim,    as    pictured    in    Jeremiah, 
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chapter  36,  obviously  had  the 
wrong  attitude  toward  it.  He  is  not 
the  last  who  has  used  the  penknife 
of  abuse  on  the  Word  of  God. 
Hosea,  in  the  verses  indicated,  pic- 
tures a  people  on  the  way  to  frus- 
tration and  destruction  because  of 
their  failure  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate for  themselves  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  God. 

Abuse  of  the  Bible 

The  penknives  of  Jehoiakim  in 
contemporary  life  are  quite  subtle. 
However,  anyone  who  attempts 
deliberately  to  undermine  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Bible 
is  certainly  using  a  drastic  instru- 
ment. Just  as  soon  as  anyone  at- 
tempts to  cut  out  the  miraculous, 
he  is  thereby  attempting  to  destroy 
it.  The  Bible  itself  is  a  miracle  as 
a  supernatural  gift.  Christ  Jesus, 
the  very  center  and  core  of  the 
Bible,  is  not  only  the  worker  of 
miracles  ;  he  is  himself  the  supreme 
miracle.  The  supernatural  is  as  in- 
delibly part  of  the  Word  as  is  the 
watermark  in  bond  paper.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  water- 
mark is  to  destroy  the  paper ;  the 
only  way  to  rid  the  Bible  of  its 
divine  origin  and  purpose  is  to  de- 
stroy it.  God  forbid ! 

Nonuse  of  the  Bible 

A  college  freshman  came  to  my 
office  a  number  of  years  ago  quite 
disturbed  about  the  loss  of  a  certain 
something  in  his  experience  with 
the  Bible.  When  he  had  left  home. 
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on  the  depot  platform  Dad  had 
given  him  an  extra  "ten  spot"  and 
Mom  a  neat  little  package,  a  box 
with  the  Holy  Bible  in  it.  With 
the  package  came  the  admonition, 
"Read  it,  son,  and  live  by  it."  He 
tried  it,  but  somehow  it  didn't 
mean  much  to  him.  In  course  of  the 
brief  consultation  I  learned  that  the 
lad  read  his  Bible  usually  at  night, 
just  before  retiring.  Sometimes  he 
would  read  a  chapter  in  the  New 
Testament ;  the  next  evening  may- 
be a  psalm  (if  he  was  quite  tired 
out  after  a  strenuous  football  prac- 
tice period,  a  short  one)  ;  the  next 
evening,  maybe  because  of  lateness, 
he  would  skip  it.  The  following 
evening  back  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  so  on. 

Imagine  reading  a  novel  in  a 
haphazard  way  like  that.  Imagine 
preparing  daily  reading  assign- 
ments like  that.  He  should  flunk! 
No  wonder  the  Bible  was  relegated 
to  a  place  of  nonuse. 

How  to  Read  the  Bible 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

Read  and  meditate  upon  the 
Word  at  a  time  when  the  body 
is  relaxed,  the  mind  alert,  and  the 
soul  receptive. 

Do  not  read  in  a  haphazard 
way ;  read  consistently  and  consec- 
utively as  much  as  possible — for 
instance,  book  by  book.  The  Bible 
ought  to  be  read  just  like  any 
other  book. 

Yet  the  Bible  is  to  be  approached 
with  a  spirit  of  reverence,  with  a 
prayer  in  the  heart  and  on  the  lips. 
God  is  speaking  through  the  Book. 

Methods  of  Bible  Reading 

A  number  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  Bible  reading  and  Bible 
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study  have  been  found  helpful.  For 
information  and  for  inspiration  one 
might  well  set  out  to  concentrate 
on  some  particular  book,  such  as 
one  of  the  Gospels  or  one  of  the 
New  Testament  epistles. 

By  Books 

When  reading  Mark,  note  at 
what  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus  the 
author  begins  his  record.  Observe 
the  activity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  vividly  portrayed.  Under- 
line certain  verses  that  appeal  to 
you.  When  a  certain  passage  or 
verse  strikes  you  as  speaking  di- 
rectly to  you,  stop  for  a  moment, 
ponder  the  words,  memorize  them, 
carry  them  with  you. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  a  most 
practical  letter  for  everyday  living. 
Read  it,  not  only  once,  but  again 
and  again,  until  its  fine  practical 
ideas   really  become  part  of  you. 

By  Units 

Another  profitable  method  of 
reading  and  study  is  by  units.  For 
example,  the  book  of  Genesis  lends 
itself  quite  nicely  to  this  method 
when  you  read  the  units  in  terms 
of  significant  personalities.  The 
first  unit,  naturally,  is  Adam 
(chapters  2-5)  ;  then  Noah  (6- 
9)  ;  Abraham  (11-20)  ;  Isaac  (21- 
27)  ;  Jacob  (25-36)  ;  Joseph  (37- 
50).  Since  ''history  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  great  men,"  this  method  of 
study  helps  to  crystallize  the  his- 
tory at  the  same  time.  A  study  of 
this  kind  can  be  devotional  as  well 
as  informational. 

By  Subjects 

Of  a  more  devotional  nature  is 
the  method  of  reading  by  subjects. 
Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 


prayer  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Not 
only  memorize  but  analyze  the 
Lord'ts  Prayer.  See  what  Jesus 
taught  concerning  prayer  in  some 
of  the  parables.  See  Jesus  at  prayer 
— go  with  him  to  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  listen  to  him  in  his 
High  Priestly  Prayer  (John  17), 
hear  again  the  prayers  of  our  Lord 
from  the  cross. 

The  Lord  Jesus  becomes  more 
real  when  a  devotional  study  is 
made  of  his  prayers  and  prayer 
life.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  other 
subjects  and  other  methods.  Each 
reader  will  follow  his  own  interests 
and  inclinations. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  daily 
reading  of  the  Word  is  a  good 
habit.  It  must,  however,  be  more 
than  a  fine  custom.  It  ought  to. 
and  it  will,  influence  every  area 
of  life. 

To  Live  By 

"I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,"  says  Jesus.  The  testimony 
of  great  men  bears  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  for 
living. 

Said  George  Washington : 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer 
that  God  .  .  .  would  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  subordination  and  obedience  to 
government;  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
affection  and  love  for  one  another 
.  .  .  that  He  would  most  graciously 
be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  jus- 
tice, to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean 
ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  divine 
i   author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  we  make  the  most 
of  the  unusual  possibilities  for 
inspiration  that  lie  in  the  reading 
and  the  study  of  the  Word?  How 
can  we  do  this  as  a  group?  How 
as  individuals? 

2.  What  do  the  Scriptures 
mean  when  they  speak  of  men 
as  being  living  epistles  "read  of 
all  men"?  (II  Corinthians  3:2-3). 

3.  Which  are  read  the  more 
easily  and  more  frequently — 
epistles  in  the  living  Word,  or 
living  epistles  on  the  street? 


without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example  in  these  things  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

I  regard  the  Bible  as  the  Book  of 
God  and  try  to  shape  my  life  by  it. 
I  believe  that  God  actually  directs  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  that  faith 
comes  from  the  Bible.  That  the 
Almighty  does  make  use  of  human 
agencies,  and  directly  intervenes  in 
human  affairs,  is  one  of  the  plainest 
statements  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  us  to  obey — it  contains  the 
ten  commandments,  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  many  other  rules  that  ought  to  be 
followed.  No  man  was  ever  the  worse 
for  living  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Bible. 

Great  men,  and  those  of  us  not 
so  great,  find  precious  guidance  in 
the  Word.  It  gives  direction  and 
counsel  to  the  wisest  and  the  most 
humble.  It  is  a  lamp  and  a  light 
to  our  pathway. 


Shake  hands  with  the  inevitable,  and  when  you  shake  hands,  smile. 
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The  English  Bible  an  Achievement 


Luke  H:i-i~n  Act*  2:1-21 


Study  Outline  JjOsi  Septemk&i  2Z-QctoM&i  4 


Q.  <Jl.   Metwiewja 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  learn  something  of  the 
background  of  our  modern  versions 
of  the  Bible. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  magnificent 
work  of  translators. 

3.  To  anticipate  with  real  en- 
thusiasm the  appearance  of  the  new 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Background  Material 

In  the  previous  studies  it  must 
have  become  quite  evident  that  the 
Bible  is  a  gijt.  The  Bible  in  our 
own  language  is  also  an  achieve- 
ment. 

An  Achievement 

The  Old  Testament  was  origi- 
nally written  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, the  New  Testament  in  the 
Greek.  Only  part  of  the  human  race 
can  read  these  languages.  What 
about  the  rest  of  us?  God  has,  by 
devout  scholars,  provided  the  Bible 
in  every  language  so  that  all  of  us 
may  have  it,  read  it,  and  have 
fellowship  with  God. 

Very  shortly  the  newest  of  Old 
Testament  translations  and  ver- 
sions will  come  from  the  presses. 
When  this  appears,  we  want  to 
think  of  the  consecrated  efforts-  on 
the  part  of  great  men  of  God  that 
lie  back  of  it. 

Early  Editions 
Cacdmon — 

The  story  of  Caedmon,  a  Saxon 
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shepherd  who  lived  about  675,  is 
well  known  and  never  fails  to  be 
of  interest  to  young  and  old  alike. 
Time  and  again  in  the  banquet  halls 
Caedmon  was  embarrassed  by  the 
superior  talents  of  his  fellow  shep- 
herds, who  sang  songs  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  harp.  Before 
his  turn  came  Caedmon  always  re- 
tired. After  one  such  bitter  experi- 
ence the  Risen  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision  and  said:  "Sing  me 
a  song." 

"I  cannot,"  said  the  shepherd ; 
"for  this  cause  came  I  hither." 

"But  thou  shalt,"  the  voice 
replied. 

"What  shall  I  sing?" 

"The  beginning  of  created 
things,"  was  the  answer. 

From  that  time  Caedmon  began 
his  work  of  paraphrasing,  which  is 
the  rephrasing  or  restatement  of  a 
passage.  Being  unable  to  read  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  he  was  dependent 
upon  others  to  translate  the  Bible 
stories  into  his  native  tongue. 

Wycliffe — 

John  WTycliffe's  version  of  the 
Scripture  appeared  about  1388.  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
complete  English  Bible. 

He  was  a  fearless  reformer,  a 
courageous  voice  against  the  abuses 
of  the  church  and  a  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  common  people.  It 
wras  Wycliffe' s  high  ambition  to 
bring  to  the  common  people  the 
precious  gospel  of  Jesus. 


Tyndale — 

About  150  years  after  Wycliffe, 
one  of  England's  greatest  men 
made  another  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  English  Bible  translations. 
Tyndale  began  printing  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  in  1525. 

He  was  hounded  by  his  enemies 
from  country  to  country  and  from 
city  to  city  in  Europe.  He  actually 
completed  his  translation  in  the 
German  city  of  Worms.  Copies  of 
his  work  were  barred  from  Eng- 
land by  royal  edict.  But  Tyndale 
had  many  friends  who  were  anx- 
ious that  his  work  should  go  on, 
and  they  made  secret  provisions 
whereby  New  Testaments  were 
smuggled  into  England. 

Finally  Tyndale  was  betrayed  by 
a  trusted  friend,  brought  to  trial, 
and  burned  at  the  stake. 

Between  the  time  of  Tyndale's 
Bible  and  the  King  James  Version 
a  number  of  versions  appeared. 
Among  them  were  Coverdale's 
Bible,  1535;  Matthew's  Bible, 
1537;  the  Great  Bible,  1539; 
Taverner's  Bible,  1539;  the  Ge- 
neva Bible,  1560;  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  1568. 

King  James  Version — 

For  virtually  three  centuries  the 
King  James  Version  has  been  the 
Bible  of  English-speaking  peoples. 
It  is  even  today  the  most  popular 
English  Bible. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  (1558-1603)  was  full  of 
great  events.  The  party  in  England 
that  had  been  striving  for  reform 
in  church  and  state  gained  ascend- 
ancy and  found  favor  with  the 
queen. 

When  Elizabeth  died  in  1603, 
James,  wrho  was  king  of  strongly 


Protestant  Scotland,  became  King  j 
James  I  of  England. 

King  James  had  been  under  the 
training  influence  of  staunch  Scot- 
tish Protestants.  He  loved  the  Bible 
and  even  attempted  doing  some 
translating  himself.  To  bring  order 
out  of  confusion,  he  welcomed  the 
suggestion  of  some  leading  church- 
men to  set  about  in  a  very  practical 
way  to  produce  a  Bible  in  the 
English  tongue  that  would  meet 
with  popular  approval. 

In  1604  he  called  a  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  to  consider  the 
matter  of  a  revision.  In  1607  the 
actual  work  of  translating  was  be- 
gun, and  in  1611  this  monumental 
work  was  completed  with  the  sanc- 
tion "appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
Churches."  From  this  we  get  our 
usual  designation  of  the  King 
James  Bible  as  the  "Authorized 
Version." 

Modern  Versions 

Some  words  used  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  have  become 
obsolete ;  some  have  changed  com- 
pletely in  meaning.  Some  expres- 
sions that  make  good  sense  to  the 
mind  of  the  Englishman  fail  to 
convey  any  sense  to  American 
readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
work  of  translating  and  revising 
the  Scriptures  is  never  really 
finished.  "Every  language  is  a 
temple  enshrining  the  soul  of  the 
people  who  speak  it."  If  the  Bible 
is  really  to  be  understood  and 
valued  today,  then,  it  must  be  in 
the  best  possible  language  of  today. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for 
revision.  More  significant  man- 
uscripts have  been  unearthed  since 
the  publishing  of  the  King  James 
Version.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
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I  an  increased  mastery  of  the  ancient 
I  languages,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  so 
|  that  a  more  profound  scholarship 
has  been  at  work  at  more  recently 
discovered  sources  for  the  Holy 
1  Scriptures. 

English  Revised  Version — 

The  King  James  Version  of  1611 
I  held  sway  without  a  strong  rival 
|  for  virtually  three  centuries.  It 
:  was  in  1885  that  the  complete 
|  English  Revised  Version  came  off 
I  the  presses  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

When  the  New  Testament  had 
|  been  completed  in  May  1881,  there 
|  were  over  one  million  advance  or- 
I  ders  for  it.   On  the  very   day  of 
I  publication    the    sales    began,    and 
j  booksellers  could  not  meet  the  de- 
;  mand.  When  this  version  appeared 
|  in  the  United  States  the  demand 
was    so    great    that    venders    sold 
I  Bibles   on   street  corners  as  they 
1  do  magazines  and  dailies. 
I 
I  American  Revised  Version — 

In   1901   a  distinctly  American 
1  version  was  produced  by  American 
|  scholars.   Some  of  these  men  had 
worked  on  the  English  version  with 
I  British   students.   This   version   is 
in    the    American     language     for 
American  readers.  In  common  with 
I  the    English    version,    this    too    is 
|  printed  in   paragraphs   instead   of 
|  verses.  The  chapters  and  verses  are 
indicated,  but  the  actual  divisions 
|  are  made  in  terms  of  thought  para- 
|  graphs.     Among    other    improve- 
ments in  the  text  is  the  presenta- 
|  tion    of    poetry    in    poetical    form 
|  rather  than  in  prose  construction. 

|  Revised  Standard  Version — 

The  latest  word  in  New  Testa- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Read  in  several  languages 
or  versions  one  passage.  For  ex- 
ample, read  Psalm  23,  or  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke 
15:11  ff.),  or  Jesus  and  the  Samar- 
itan Woman  (John  4:5-42). 

2.  What  appeals  to  you  in  the 
revised  versions,  and  why? 

3.  Does  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion seem  to  persist  as  favorite? 
If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  it? 


ment  translation  into  English  is 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  that 
appeared  in  1946.  This  is  not  a 
''modernization"  of  the  Bible  but 
a  version  "fully  abreast  of  modern 
scholarship  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  cast  into  diction 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  English  Bible  from  Tyn- 
dale  to  King  James."  Consequently, 
three  major  requirements  were  out- 
lined for  the  committee  working  on 
this  version:  (1)  It  must  faithfully 
and  accurately  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  as  found  in  the 
best  available  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts.  (2)  It  must  convey  this 
meaning  in  clear,  idiomatic,  con- 
cise English.  (3)  It  must  be 
euphonious,  readable,  and  suited 
for  use  in  public  service. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  ver- 
sion will  appear  in  book  shops  all 
over  America  this  week.  May  God 
bless  it  to  its  readers !  May  the 
readers  and  students  of  it  be  in- 
spired and  sanctified  by  it !  May 
it  become  increasingly  dear  to  all  of 
us  as  a  "lamp  to  our  feet  and  a 
light  upon  our  path"  to  lead  us 
always  to  Him  who  is  "the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life." 


Recreational  Activities 


BY  TOM  SMITH                                                   , 

I 

Some  week  this  fall  plan  a  jitney  Each  in  turn  repeats  the  phrase 

evening     this     wav :     First     line  after  him ;  or  at  least  as  many  do  J 

up   a   bus   that   will   hold    all   the  this   as    can;    for   the    long-drawn 

folks  you  may  have.   Then  invite  countenances,  the  bobbing  handker- 

a    couple    of    local    church    youth  chiefs,  and  the  incongruity  of  the 

groups  to  come  in  on  the  evening  phrase  prove  irresistible.  Generally 

with  you.  Have  everybody  gather  the  leader  and  the  whole  company 

at  the  base  chapel  so  you  can  start  break  down  in  a  chorus  of  laughter, 

by  about  5  :30  or  6 :00.  for  whicn  forfeits   are   redeemed ;  glj 

"  Everybody  hop  in  the  bus  and  but  the  real  fun  lies  in  the  endeavor  J 

be    off 'for  'one    of   the    churches.  not  to  laugh. 
There  vou  ought  to  find  the  start 

of  a  good  meal— sav,  soup  if  it's  After  you  are  sure  that  every- 

■  beginning  to  get  chilly  in  the  fall,  b°dy   knows   everybody   else,    pile 

fruit  if  it's  still  hot.  int°  the  bus   again   and   dash   off 

While  vou  are  still  at  the  table,  to  the  other  church.  Here  plan  to 

have  a  couple  of  good  stunts.  We  have  the  mam  part  of  your  picnic 

suggest  two  possible  ones :  supper— hot      dogs,      sandwiches, 

potato  salad,  potato  chips — (You 

The     ABC      Sermon.— Select  Plan  the  menu  or  let  the  group  of        j 

eight  or  ten  men  to  enter  a  preach-  that  church  do  it. ) 

ing  contest.  One  after  another  they  Now  is  the  time  for  table  songs,  I 

"preach"     through    the    alphabet.  or  if  you  want  any  active  games  or 

You'll  be  surprised  how  ominous  folk    dances,    plan    them    for    this 

the    ABC's    can     sound    when    a  stop.                                                                <j 

"brimstone  preacher"  gets  to  work  Now  everybody  back  in  the  bus 

on  them  !  f°r  the  trip  back  to  the  base.  You'll 

Now  have  the  contestants  deliver  probably    sing   all   the   way   back.  | 
the  alphabet  as  a  dramatic  mono-  Have  a  campfire  if  you  can  to  §     . 
logue,    first    in    the   manner    of    a  go  with  dessert  and  to  roast  marsh- 
comedian,  then  as  a  tragedian.  mallows  for  "smores." 

A  Very  Solemn  Occasion.—  Here  we  have  our  regular  pro-  j 

A  leader  is  selected.  Then  each  per-  gram-  Someone  presents  the  ideas 

son  folds  a  handkerchief  triangu-  from  the  study  outlines  for  the  eve- 

larly    upon    his    head    to    give    as  nmg-  Then  we  dlvlde  UP  mto  small 

ludicrous  an  effect  as  possible.  All  enough   groups    so   that   everyone 

assume  a  most  solemn  expression.  can  have  his  say  and  discuss  for  J 

Then    the    leader,    with    a    sedate  a  half  hour  or  so.  Close  the  evening 

countenance,  says  with  the  greatest  with  a  carefully  planned  informal  I 

gravity  and  solemnity,  "This  is  a  worship  period  in  which  someone  1 

very  solemn  occasion."  from  each  group  has  a  part. 
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THEME:  Words  of  Life 

What  Is  Man?  Psalm  8 

No  Greater  Man Matthew  11 

The  Son  of  Man Matthew  12:1-21 

Son  of  Satan?  .....Matthew  12:22-50 

Teller  of  Tales Matthew  13:1-30 

Spinner  of  Yarns Matthew  13:31-58 

The  Baptist  Beheaded Matthew  14:1-21 

By  Land  and  by  Sea .....Matthew  14:22-36 

A  New  Inside  Needed Matthew  15:1-20 

A  Helping  Hand  to  Others Matthew  15:21-39 

Fake  and  Firm  Religion .....Matthew  16 

Glad  to  Be  Together I  Corinthians  1 

False  and  Faithful  Wisdom I  Corinthians  2 

God's  Temple — You!  I  Corinthians  3 

A  Study  in  Contrasts I  Corinthians  4 

Leave  Them  Alone I  Corinthians  5 

Glorify  God  in  Your  Body I  Corinthians  6 

Concerning  Marriage I  Corinthains  7:1-24 

Concerning  the  Unmarried I  Corinthians  7:25-40 

Don't  Weaken  Others I  Corinthians  8 

Save  Yourself  First? _ I  Corinthians  9 
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